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THE NARCOTICS THREAT FROM COLOMBIA 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 6, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, 

AND Human Resources, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:10 a.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John L. Mica (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Mica, Barr, Gilman, Souder, Hutch- 
inson, Ose, Towns, Cummings, and Kucinich. 

Also present: Representatives Reyes and Schakowsky. 

Staff present: Robert Charles, staff director and chief counsel; 
Gilbert A. Macklin and Sean Littlefield, professional staff mem- 
bers; Cherri Branson, minority counsel; and Earley Green, minority 
staff assistant. 

Mr. Mica. Good morning. I would like to call this meeting of the 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Re- 
sources to order. 

The subject of the hearing this morning is the narcotics threat 
from Colombia. As our regular order, I would like to start with an 
opening statement and then yield to those Members that are with 
us. We will be joined by some other Members, but we want to get 
started as we have several panels to hear from today. 

This is a very important hearing since our hemisphere in the 
United States is facing one of the greatest challenges to regional 
and national security as the situation with Colombia continues to 
deteriorate. During the past few days, the United States military 
lost five American lives in the war on drugs being waged in Colom- 
bia. The influx of illegal drugs to the United States is our Nation’s 
No. 1 social challenge and the most insidious national threat we 
have faced. Because three-quarters of the heroin on the United 
States streets and virtually all of the cocaine comes from Colombia 
today, this subcommittee is once again investigating and conduct- 
ing oversight of our administration’s counterdrug activities in Co- 
lombia. 

For the record, I have been to Colombia several times over the 
past few years, most recently in February. I have seen firsthand 
the enormity and complexity of the drug insurgency problem there. 
Even since February, the threat has grown substantially. Events in 
the country appear to be spiralling out of control. Colombia is now 
what military officials call situation critical. Many of us on the Hill 
saw the situation coming years ago as this administration repeat- 
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edly ignored the problem. As a result, Colombia now supplies 80 
percent of the cocaine entering the United States. 

More disturbing, in just the past 5 years there has been an abso- 
lute explosion of poppy cultivation in Colombia. High purity Colom- 
bian heroin in tremendous quantities is now flooding our commu- 
nities. Heroin overdoses have doubled in the past 2 years, and that 
is those ending in fatalities. Since 1992, heroin use by our teen- 
agers has soared 825 percent. 

Our DEA heroin signature program indicates that 75 percent of 
the heroin seized in the United States originates in Colombia. This 
chart was provided to us by Tom Constantine, the former DEA di- 
rector. If you took this chart several years ago, it would be almost 
zero. Most of it would be coming in from southwest Asia, Asia, and 
Mexico wasn’t even on the charts. 

Cocaine was merely processed in Colombia some 5, 6 years ago. 
Now, Colombia is the major producer of cocaine in the world. 

Compounding the problem, Colombia faces a full-scale guerilla 
war, one that is financed almost entirely by narcotics trafficking. 
By recent accounts, the armed conflict is now raging out of control 
in Colombia. Rebel insurgents are becoming more and more aggres- 
sive and killing people indiscriminately. In fact, more people have 
been displaced in Colombia than in Kosovo even at the height of 
the recent conflict, and there are indications of a potential mass ex- 
odus from Colombia. More than 300,000 Colombians were inter- 
nally displaced just in 1998, compared to 230 in Kosovo during that 
same period of time. In short, despite 5 years of congressional pleas 
for assistance to Colombia, countless hearings and intense congres- 
sional effort, resources approved by Congress have failed to be pro- 
vided to Colombia. 

Two weeks ago today, five American men and one woman from 
the United States Army were killed in the line of duty in Colombia 
when their United States reconnaissance plane crashed on a moun- 
tain on a counterdrug mission into narcoguerrilla territory. This 
marks the first time in United States history that American mili- 
tary personnel have been killed in action in Colombia’s drug war. 

American blood has also been spilled on Colombian soil in other 
ways. In addition to these five Americans, three contract pilots 
have been killed in Colombia over the past 2 years. Three Ameri- 
cans were abducted and brutally murdered by the FARC, still not 
brought to justice. We will show some tape in a few minutes that 
raises questions about why the murderers of these Americans have 
not been captured. They were killed by Colombia’s largest group of 
drug trafficking guerrillas earlier this year, and numerous Ameri- 
cans have been kidnapped by Colombia narcoguerrillas. 

The longest held U.S. hostages are three American missionaries 
from my district, which have been unaccounted for since 1993. Ad- 
ditionally, nearly 5,000 Colombian policemen have been killed by 
narcoguerrillas, and nearly 40,000 Colombians have been murdered 
in this conflict over the past decade. In fact, more deaths occurred 
in Colombia last year from the drug war than in Kosovo during the 
recent inhumanity we saw in that country. Yet, this war is not rec- 
ognized by the United States and has been largely ignored by this 
administration. 
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Our U.S. drug czar recently confirmed that the dual threats of 
narcotic trafficking and the rebel insurgency have become indistin- 
guishable. While the administration grasps for an effective policy 
to deal with what they have now termed an emergency, Colombia’s 
narcoterrorism now poses the single greatest threat to the stability 
of our entire hemisphere. 

What brought about this situation and what brought us to the 
brink of this disaster? Today, we will examine this question along 
with a series of other critical issues, including this administration’s 
inability or unwillingness to deliver drug fighting support and 
equipment even today to our trusted allies in Colombia. Time and 
again, this administration has ignored the emerging situation in 
Colombia despite congressional oversight hearings that have tried 
repeatedly to call attention to the impending crisis. 

In February and July 1997, the subcommittee held oversight 
hearings on the counterdrug problem in Colombia. In March 1998, 
the subcommittee held an oversight hearing on regional 
counterdrug efforts. At the same time, the House International Re- 
lations Committee held a hearing on Colombia’s heroin crisis in 
June 1998. They also held a hearing on the implementation of the 
western hemisphere drug elimination act in March 1999, and re- 
cently they also held hearings on Colombia and Panama and the 
situation there. 

By contrast, this administration has compounded the situation in 
Colombia by reversing course on important policy issues. Just re- 
cently, this administration issued a policy reversal on information 
sharing with the Colombian military. 

In 1996 and 1997, when this administration decertified Colombia 
without a national interest waiver, it severely undermined the le- 
gitimate drug fighting efforts of General Serrano, who heads the 
Colombian National Police, and also cutoff IMET training and criti- 
cal equipment so badly needed in that country at that time. 

Executing any effective antinarcotics program has been fatally 
handicapped by the absence of United States’ intelligence sharing 
due in part to the reduced air coverage after the forced closure of 
Howard Air Eorce base in Panama. It wasn’t bad enough that we 
did not give them information that we should be sharing. We now 
have a situation, with the forced closing of the Panama Air Eorce 
base and the United States being kicked out of Panama, in which 
our forward surveillance flights are down to almost nothing. This 
gap in surveillance capability has put the entire region at risk now 
and for many months to come. 

This administration has also displayed a schizophrenic approach 
to providing aid to Colombia. While very publicly calling for $1 bil- 
lion in emergency aid last week, the same administration requested 
only $40 million for Colombia just 6 months ago and blocked assist- 
ance — all assistance there 2 years ago. Indeed, in a bold display of 
hypocrisy, the administration’s fiscal year 2000 budget request did 
not include a single dollar of the $280 million authorized by Con- 
gress for Colombia under the Western Hemisphere Drug Elimi- 
nation Act, an emergency congressional appropriation which was 
initiated by the former chair of the Drug Policy oversight Commit- 
tee, Mr. Hastert, in the last Congress. 
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Yesterday, I found that Mr. Hastert, now Speaker of the House, 
again chaired this responsibility in the previous Congress. Satur- 
day, November 29 , it is an op-ed. Voice of the People, in the Chi- 
cago tribune. It is 1997, and this is just two sentences out of his 
statement: With 60 percent of all heroin seizures being Colombian 
dope — now, I showed you the chart that we got. We are up to 75 
percent, but this was at that particular time — what has the Clinton 
administration done to combat this latest craze? The short answer 
is nothing but vacillate. 

Then he also went on to say, the White House and its drug czar, 
Barry McCaffrey, must develop a strategic plan for combating the 
looming heroin problem. He asks why helicopters that are Huey 
helicopters, which can operate safely at altitudes, and ammunition 
must get to Colombia. These are questions that he asked in 1997, 
why they were not getting there. 

Without objection, I would like to make this part of the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. Mica. This administration has resisted congressional efforts 
to ensure that needed drug fighting equipment makes its way to 
Colombia in a timely manner. The administration has fought us on 
Black Hawk utility helicopters getting to Colombia for the past 3 
years and to date not a single Black Hawk helicopter has yet made 
it to Colombia. Notably, there is one sitting right now on a tarmac 
in Stanford, CT. 

Likewise, this administration fought us on upgraded Huey II hel- 
icopters for the Colombian National Police. Again, to date, only 2 
of 12 upgraded Huey II helicopters have made it to Colombia de- 
spite the fact that right now 4 Huey II helicopters outfitted and 
ready to go are sitting on a Tarmac in Ozark, AL. These Huey II 
helicopters are vital to protecting planes which conduct crop eradi- 
cation in Colombia and vital to getting the cocaine labs and vital 
to eliminating high altitude heroin poppies. 

I will show a tape in a few minutes, and you will also see the 
results on the Colombian forces and what has happened by not get- 
ting the adequate equipment there. 

Today, there are reports of increased activity by the 15,000 
Marxist narcoterrorist guerrillas also known as the FARC. This 
army of insurgents, heavily financed by the drug traffickers, con- 
trols nearly one half of Colombia and now actually threatens the 
hemisphere’s second oldest democracy. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, I am deeply concerned that 
the FARC army has gone largely unchecked and is expanding now 
beyond Colombia’s borders. The United States can ill afford further 
instability in this region. With 20 percent of the United States’ 
daily supply of crude and refined oil imports coming from that area 
and with the strategically important Panama Canal located just 
150 miles to the north, the national security implications of Colom- 
bian rebel activity spilling over into neighboring countries are now 
enormous. 

I just spoke about 20 percent of our oil supply. I obtained some 
tapes from a private firm, videotapes, and with permission, I would 
like to show them. It takes approximately 3V2 to 4 minutes. This 
graphically displays what we are facing. 

Could we play those tapes, please? 

These are private tapes by a commercial. Can we advance that 
a little bit? I think they didn’t start it at the right point. I just 
want to show 3V2 minutes of it. 

These tapes were taken by a private firm that was hired by the 
oil pipelines to try to protect the oil pipelines there, but it shows 
the kind of equipment that we have been attempting to get to the 
national police, which they don’t have. It is absolutely incredible 
that a private firm can get this equipment — has gotten this equip- 
ment down there. These pictures were taken in 1997 and 1998. 

[Tape played.] 

Mr. Mica. Again, we did not get the helicopters that they re- 
quested there. 

[Tape played.] 

Mr. Mica. These pictures were all taken with night vision equip- 
ment. Everything you see is at night, and they have never been 
shown before. Again, this is all commercial equipment. 

[Tape played.] 
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Mr. Mica. This is a commercial firm identifying the murders of 
three American citizens. Again, all infrared at night. 

Mr. Reyes. What kind of infrared is being used here? 

Mr. Mica. Just a sophisticated infrared, b^ut it is commercial. 

This gives you an idea of what is going on there, the difficulty 
we face. The helicopters that were requested by Chairman Hastert 
when he was chairman were not there. The equipment is not there. 
The insurgency that we face, the inability of us to even go after — 
provide equipment to go after the murderers of Americans, and yet 
a commercial firm can easily identify them. 

Finally, the ecological damage that is being done to that country 
and the attempts by the Marxist guerrillas to cutoff the oil supply, 
which certainly is in the vital interest of the United States. 

In conclusion, with drugs flooding our borders and this pending 
regional turmoil, our vital national interests are undeniably at 
stake in this situation. We face a very serious and growing chal- 
lenge. The question is what policies and strategies our country and 
our executive agencies in this administration will adopt to meet the 
threat and protect the vital interests of the United States in this 
region. 

Excuse me for taking more than my time, but we wanted to pro- 
vide the subcommittee with that information. 

I am pleased at this time to yield to Mr. Towns, who is acting 
as our ranking member this morning. 

Welcome, and you are recognized. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. When you are 
the chairman, you can use a lot of time. 

Mr. Mica. I learned that from you, sir. 

Mr. Towns. Let me begin by first thanking you Mr. Chairman, 
the ranking member, Mrs. Mink, and the members of the commit- 
tee for the work that you are doing in this area. Mr. Chairman, 
thank you for holding this hearing on the narcotics threat from Co- 
lombia. 

Between 1990 and 1998, Colombia received about $625 million in 
United States counternarcotics assistance. In addition, the United 
States military provides 160 United States service personnel as 
military advisors to the Government of Colombia. This infusion of 
aid has made Colombia the third largest recipient of United States 
military assistance in the world. 

Despite this commitment of money and manpower, the GAO esti- 
mates that coca production in Colombia has increased by 50 per- 
cent since 1996. In a June 1999, report, GAO estimated that Co- 
lombia currently produces 80 percent of the world’s cocaine and 60 
percent of the heroin used in the United States. Given our level of 
support and our level of effort, these results call our current policy 
into question. What they would say in my neighborhood back in 
Brooklyn, it appears that we are hustling backward. 

It is my understanding that recently there have been calls for an 
additional $1 billion in assistance for Colombia. However, given the 
dismal results we have seen for the money we have spent thus far, 
I am not sure that more money is the answer to this question. Ad- 
ditionally, many aspects of the situation in Colombia seem to re- 
quire our reexamination. There is a civil war in Colombia that has 
been going on for approximately 40 years. The Government of Co- 
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lombia has lost 40 to 50 percent of the country’s territory to left 
wing rebels. The State Department and numerous human rights 
groups have reported that paramilitary groups aligned with the 
army of Colombia murder and kill civilians because of their politi- 
cal beliefs. And drug traffickers may have corrupted every side of 
this conflict by supplying vast amounts of money and means to con- 
tinue the kind of chaos that allows the traffickers to continue their 
illegal operations. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many problems in Colombia. It seems 
to me that additional military spending will only exacerbate the 
chaos in Colombia. Unilateral United States action is not the an- 
swer, and I am convinced of that. The Colombians need to reignite 
the peace process. The United States needs to involve the inter- 
national community and especially other Latin American countries 
in a peacekeeping effort. We need to provide humanitarian and de- 
velopment assistance to the people of Colombia. I think that is im- 
portant, but, most of all, we need to address the cocaine threat 
here at home by increasing our prevention and treatment efforts. 
We need to have more slots for treatment of people, and we need 
to have a stronger education and prevention program. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, let me thank you for holding this hearing 
today. It suits you for all the work that you do in this area, and 
I look forward to hearing from our witnesses. I see we have two 
outstanding Members of Congress who have visited that country 
many, many times. Congressman Gilman and Congressman Bur- 
ton. I look forward to hearing from them as well. 

At this time I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. 

Thank you. I would like to recognize our vice chairman, Mr. 
Barr, the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just heard one of the most amazing statements I have ever 
heard, that we are here trying to assist against the narcoterrorist 
war down there, and we have had somebody say that trying to pro- 
vide additional U.S. military assistance, much of which has been 
promised and not delivered for many years, will exacerbate the sit- 
uation. 

I don’t know how to respond to that sort of statement. In looking 
at the crisis in Colombia and trying to think up an analogy that 
fits it, I thought of several — the tail waging the dog for many 
years, where our State Department zooms in with an electron mi- 
croscope and looks at some allegation of human rights violation, 
never mind the vast human rights violations perpetrated by the 
FARC and the other groups. 

I have also thought of Nero fiddling while Rome burns, except 
Nero was replaced by the State Department; or what many have 
tried to do in the State Department over the years and that is sim- 
ply hear no evil, see no evil, speak no evil and refusing to acknowl- 
edge for years until, apparently, today. I see at least the State De- 
partment representative will acknowledge that there is indeed a 
narcoterrorist problem facing this hemisphere in Colombia. 

But the situation is far beyond trying to find ways of describing 
the mismanagement of the U.S. State Department in responding to 
this threat to our hemisphere. The only bright spot is it could be 
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much worse were it not for the work of DEA and our military in 
trying desperately to assist our allies in Colombia, most notably the 
heroic General Serrano, in meeting this tremendous threat,despite 
what seemed to be deliberate efforts recently by the State Depart- 
ment to thwart the efforts of DEA, refusing to fill billets authorized 
by Congress for additional DEA slots, refusing to allow the provi- 
sion of additional helicopters and gun mounts, and even today heli- 
copters that were promised to be down there by the end of last 
month are still sitting stateside somewhere. 

It indeed is a crisis made worse by the fact that the United 
States is going to completely withdraw its forward military oper- 
ations, which have been very important in the counternarcotics ef- 
forts, from Panama, turning the Panama Canal and all of its mili- 
tary assets that we have shared and operated with the Panama- 
nians in a very successful effort over the years back over to Pan- 
ama without any provision for continuing that very, very strategi- 
cally important base of operations. 

It will be very interesting to hear from General McCaffrey, who 
has just recently returned; and of course I suppose we should 
thank the State Department for, at least now,recognizing that there 
is a narcoterrorist problem in Colombia. But there is indeed a crisis 
down there, and rather than turn a blind eye to it and say our mili- 
tary assistance is causing it, the most preposterous statement I can 
imagine, we ought to be desperately searching for ways to assist 
our allies in Colombia. Because this indeed is a serious problem 
that is not just a problem for the people of Colombia, the people 
of Latin and Central America, and the tJnited States,but the entire 
hemisphere. I appreciate our collea^es being with us today to 
share their extensive knowledge on this and look forward to the ad- 
ditional panels. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. With the indulgence of the subcommittee, I am going 
to recognize one person from the minority and then recognize our 
two chairmen, have the chairman of the full committee and a mem- 
ber of our subcommittee. 

Mr. Cummings, did you want to make a brief opening statement? 

Mr. Cummings. Of course, Mr. Chairman. I certainly do. 

First of all, good morning to everyone; and I am certainly pleased 
to be here. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have, serving on this 
subcommittee, tried to address the problems of drugs throughout 
the world and certainly this country; and I am sure that you are 
well aware that I am a strong advocate of sound counternarcotics 
efforts; and I will say it every single time I have an opportunity. 

Sometimes I really just think we don’t get it. This morning I left 
my community of Baltimore, a drug-infested area where a lot of the 
drugs that we are talking about today have already taken the lives 
of so many children, the same children that I watched 14 or 15 
years ago as they grew up now walking around like zombies. This 
is only 40 miles away from here. I am very concerned about what 
is happening in Colombia, and I think we ought to do everything 
we can to address this issue. 

I come here today to speak for the dead; the ones who don’t even 
know where Colombia is; the ones who, like I said, a few years ago 
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had hope; the ones who had become victims. And I call them vic- 
tims because every time I see one of them standing on a corner like 
a zombie, the pain — I cannot begin to tell you how painful it is be- 
cause I know they are in so much pain that they don’t know they 
are in pain. And that is why it is so important to me and to my 
district that we concentrate more of our efforts on treatment. 

I think Mr. Towns said it quite nicely. He used the term 
“hustling backwards.” 

Let me tell you something. If you don’t have a demand, you don’t 
have to worry about Colombia. You don’t have to worry about it. 
But neighborhood after neighborhood throughout this country — and 
if it has not hit yours, it will. Neighborhood after neighborhood. 
People who cannot afford these drugs right now as we speak are 
breaking into houses to get $5, $10 or whatever for crack cocaine. 

What are answers? We have one level of sentences for powder co- 
caine, another for crack. In Baltimore, our jails are filled with 
black men and black women rotting away. 

And so it is that today you say that we come here to address this 
whole issue of Colombia. And sure it is Colombia, but there is a 
direct link — and I admire you, Mr. Burton, and I admire you, Mr. 
Gilman, but I want you to do me a favor. I want you to come to 
my neighborhood and understand why I push for treatment so very 
hard. There are not enough treatment slots. We probably have — for 
every treatment slot that we have, we probably have a demand for 
100 people who want to get off of drugs. 

The chairman said something that I agree with. He said, we 
must look again, in his opening statement, we must look again at 
our strategies and policies and protect the vital interests of the 
United States. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you 100 percent. We 
must look at them and reevaluate them. Because as I see this Co- 
lombian war with these rebels and folk going against each other, 
I don’t know how much we can do there, but I know what can be 
done in my neighborhood when some high schools have 80 percent 
of the young people dropping out between 9th grade and 12th 
grade, many of them standing on corners going nowhere fast. And 
so if we are going to reevaluate, let us make sure we reevaluate 
to provide more treatment. 

Sixty percent of the heroin used in the United States is from Co- 
lombia. The Maryland Department of Health and Mental Hygiene 
has estimated 55,000 heroin addicts are in the State of Maryland 
and 71 percent of them live in Baltimore city. Keep in mind, Balti- 
more only has a population of 674,000. I have a serious crisis in 
my district. 

Although I have some concerns regarding the large amount of 
funding requested to address the complex problems in Colombia, I 
am eager to hear from the witnesses today as to how we can work 
together to get these drugs off of our streets. And I thank you, and 
I look forward to the testimony. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman from Maryland. 

I am now pleased to recognize a gentleman who serves on our 
subcommittee and also chairs one of the most important commit- 
tees in the House of Representatives, the chairman of the House 
International Relations Committee, Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman, you are recognized. 
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Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank our colleagues on our subcommittee for holding 
today’s very important and timely hearing on the narcotics threat 
from Colombia and also what we should be doing in reevaluating 
our drug strategy. I appreciate what Mr. Towns and Mr. 
Cummings have said with regard to their concerns and criticisms 
of our existing strategy. 

I want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for your continuing ef- 
forts through this committee giving attention to the effectiveness of 
our drug war and focusing the Nation’s attention on what we 
should be doing. The presence this morning of two full committee 
chairmen with oversight responsibility in the international fight 
against illicit drugs I think is indicative of the seriousness of this 
problem, especially as related to Colombia. 

You have pointed out some very important statistics, Mr. Chair- 
man. We all recognize that Colombia is probably one of the most 
significant drug-producing nations in the world, producing some 80 
percent of the world’s cocaine. As if that were not bad enough, in 
the last 6 years and while the administration seemed to be looking 
in another direction, Colombia captured 75 percent of the American 
heroin market. It is now producing 80 percent of the world’s co- 
caine and capturing 75 percent of our heroin market. 

Colombia is in our own backyard. It is not over in Asia. It is not 
thousands and thousands of miles away. Its capital city, Bogota, is 
just 3 air hours from Miami. What happens in Colombia is imme- 
diately effective in our cities and our streets, in our school yards 
and our communities. The deadly drugs it produces and exports 
and the sophisticated drug-dealing organizations that are in charge 
of the world’s trafficking of drugs impact our Nation. 

Illicit drugs are directly linked to the growing strength and ag- 
gressiveness of the narcoguerrillas who today threaten Colombia’s 
very survival as a democracy. Congressman Rangel and I, when we 
were working on the Select Committee on Narcotics, stood in the 
plaza of the capital city of Colombia and saw how the drug traffick- 
ers had invaded the Supreme Court of that country and taken it 
over and held the judges hostage. I don’t know if Mr. Towns was 
with us at that time. It was appalling to see how the drug traffick- 
ers had their impact on the very core of the government of that 
country. The narcostate status, is a term used today very often 
when they discuss Colombia. Columbia is on the verge of becoming 
a narcostate. 

Our Nation’s response under the current administration to both 
the increasing drug threat and the growing insurgency menace in 
Columbia has been benign neglect at best and I venture to say 
gross negligence at worst. We have been providing significant fund- 
ing in many areas, but we have not been providing an effective 
strategy and effective resources. 

The response to the contention that the answer to all of this is 
to reduce demand I think leaves something to be desired. I think 
those of us who have been involved in the drug problem — and I 
have been involved since my coming to Congress some 27 years 
ago — I think we all recognize in examining various strategies that 
you must not just reduce demand, and that is important, but you 
must also reduce supply, and you must do both simultaneously. 
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And you reduce supply by going to the sources, by eradicating. And 
then when it gets into the mainstream of distribution you interdict, 
and then when it gets to our shorelines you convict and make sure 
that our police agencies have the wherewithal to do that, and then 
associate that with reducing demand through education through 
our curriculum in our schools and then also to treat and rehabili- 
tate. But we can’t take money from one to give it to the others. 

I mentioned to Mr. Cummings, the mayor of Baltimore had 
thought that legalization for a long period of time was the way to 
go. I don’t think legalization is the way to go. It only proliferates 
the problem. I think some of the countries overseas such as Nether- 
lands and Great Britain tried that and found it not to be effective. 
We must bear in mind that we have to focus our attention on all 
of these areas and do it simultaneously and not take the funds 
from one to give to the others as we regrettably have done by our 
present administration. The lives of thousands of our children have 
been affected by the administration’s neglect on the source side. 

Mr. Cummings, I went to Baltimore. Kweisi Mfume took me 
there to examine some of the problems years ago. And we recog- 
nized that there are problems in each of our major cities and we 
have to do a better job of educating but also we have to cut down 
the supply that goes to those cities, especially a failed one-dimen- 
sional drug policy based on treating the wounded from drug use 
here at home. It has not been effective. Recognizing that burgeon- 
ing Colombian heroin problem in our Nation and an absence of an 
effective strategy by the administration, a number of us in the Con- 
gress as far back as 1996 pushed for more aid, more resources to 
try to stem the flow from Colombia. We called for better helicopters 
for the hard-hitting antinarcotics police in Colombia to pursue the 
opium poppy and its source and to get to the higher Andes plateau 
where a good deal of the opium for heroin was growing. 

It has long been our United States’ law enforcement consensus 
that getting the Colombian poppy before it is processed into heroin 
was the most cost-effective strategy, particularly with the limited 
growth of some 6,000 hectares of Colombian opium. It is a plan 
that would most likely succeed. Geographically, Colombia is bigger 
than the States of Texas and Kansas combined. Its rugged, high- 
altitude terrain makes operations difficult for the law enforcement 
community. Accordingly, air mobility for antidrug operations is 
critical. 

The courageous Colombian National Police, have lost over 4,000 
in fighting this war. Through the drug eradication program, they 
estimated they have a need for 100 helicopters to be able to do the 
job properly and that they could eradicate if they had that kind of 
equipment; 90 percent of their antidrug operations requires heli- 
copters and 40 percent of their time, they face hostile fire. You saw 
what happened to one of the helicopters under hostile fire in that 
short video we just saw. 

Today, the drug police in Colombia have less than 25 helicopters 
operating. Only two of the six twin-engine helicopters the State De- 
partment provided them for opium eradication last year are flying 
today. The rest are “hangar queens.” You might examine some of 
the photos over here of what they look like. They are sitting in the 
hangars, incapable of conducting the kind of operations that are 
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needed. Is there any wonder then why the drug battle at the source 
has been so ineffective in Colombia? 

Yes, we are spending money, but we are not doing it effectively 
or in the right direction. We in the Congress have appropriated suf- 
ficient money to purchase and directed the delivery of over 30 new 
high-performance, long-range, high-altitude-capable helicopters to 
the drug police in Colombia to eradicate drugs at their source; and 
we have continuously urged an increased mobility approach since 
1996. And, to date, despite our continuous urging, regrettably the 
administration has delivered only two of these new helicopters to 
the drug police flight line in Colombia. Regrettably, both of those 
choppers were ill-fitted, ill-equipped, and one was damaged on ar- 
rival. 

As a result of these kind of failures, the Colombian heroin avail- 
ability in our Nation has been extremely high. The price of this 
deadly Colombian heroin on our streets remains low while the pu- 
rity is higher than we have ever seen, and that results in the 
deaths and overdoses in our communities unabated from Colom- 
bian heroin that could have and should have been eradicated of the 
source in the high Andes years ago. Yes, reduce demand, but also 
reduce the kind of supply that is increasing the demand. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration’s failure to get to the opium 
poppy fields of the high Andes in Colombia is directly responsible 
for the massive heroin crisis on the East Coast and the United 
States, and it is not just Baltimore. Our cities in New York State 
are facing a severe heroin impact as well as cities across the coun- 
try. 

If the administration were to devote the same amount of effort 
to the real war on drugs in Colombia as the State Department does 
in explaining to our committees and yours why already paid for 
helicopters have not arrived to Colombia, I think we would have 
won that war by now. If the administration was serious about stop- 
ping drugs at its source, those high-performance helicopters would 
have been in Colombia long ago doing the job that Congress in- 
tended to do, eliminating hard drugs at their source before they 
reach our shores and before they get into cities like Baltimore and 
elsewhere. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I urge that when we hear these new 
pleas on some in the administration for massive amounts of emer- 
gency aid to Colombia for the fight against drugs, let us ask why 
anyone should take them seriously based on the abysmal track 
record of providing aid to date. 

We will hear today about the massive increase in coca production 
in Colombia. That, too, is partially the result of this failure to de- 
liver the kind of equipment that is needed by the Colombian Na- 
tional Police [CNP]. 

Mr. Chairman, Colombia’s development as an expanding 
narcostate is not new. In 1997, Colombia overtook Peru as the 
world’s No. 1 producer of cocateal. We in Congress pleaded with the 
administration for immediate action, and all we got was more 
dithering. Peru’s willingness to take the steps necessary to dras- 
tically reduce coca production forced producers to move across the 
border into southern Colombia. There the CNP is unable to reach 
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the numerous remote coca fields without the armed long-range 
choppers that Congress has demanded. 

There are fundamental differences in philosophy between those 
of us in the Congress who monitor the Colombian situation closely 
and the administration. The administration, without a significant 
counternarcotics strategy of its own, has been willing to sit back 
and has become a cheerleader for President Pastrana’s fizzling 
peace process without backing it up with aid and support to get at 
the heart of the problem, the illicit drugs financing the growing in- 
surgency in Colombia. President Pastrana, Colombia’s President, 
though well-intentioned cannot achieve peace from a position of 
weakness. 

Regrettably, our State Department has contributed to the cur- 
rent confused policy of Latin America’s oldest democracy. That con- 
fusion has flowed from meeting with FARC leaders last December 
in Costa Rica and failing in providing this basic antinarcotics aid 
to take away much of the source of the insurgency’s strength the 
illicit narcotic moneys; and they are substantial, in the billions of 
dollars. 

Let us make no mistake that we in the Congress want peace in 
Colombia but not on the terms of the narcoterrorists. I think that 
is the direction in which Colombia is heading. The actions of the 
FARC have demonstrated that it has no intention of peaceful reso- 
lution. It is still kidnapping people, still killing people, some of 
whom are Americans. The future of Colombia and the issue of il- 
licit drugs are intimately related. 

The tragic loss of five American servicemen and their two Colom- 
bian Air Force partners not long ago on a counter- narcotics mis- 
sion in the high Andes shows us that the fate of that troubled na- 
tion and ours are closely linked. We ignore events in Colombia at 
our own peril, and I hope the alarm bells that General McCaffrey 
has recently sounded are not coming too late, and we thank Gen- 
eral McCaffrey for sounding that alarm. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman, member of our subcommittee, 
chairman of the International Relations Committee. 

I am pleased to recognize at this time the chairman of our full 
committee, also an ex-officio member of our subcommittee, for his 
statement. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much, Mr. Mica. 

I would like to preface my remarks by saying to Mr. Cummings 
and Mr. Towns that I share their concern about making sure that 
the people that have become addicted have an avenue for returning 
to society, but I would like to point out to them that the adminis- 
tration’s counternarcotics budget in fiscal year 1998 was $16.5 bil- 
lion for treatment and prevention and only $1 billion for overseas 
eradication. That is not to say we should not do more. Maybe we 
should do more, but we should certainly provide more resources to 
fight the producers and the drug cartels around the world. 

There are a number of reasons why Colombia is important. One 
of those is because, should democracy fall there and a narcostate 
prevail, where a Marxist-led government run by the FARC 
narcoterrorists succeed democracy, we are at severe risk here in 
the United States. Colombia is the oldest democracy in Latin 
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America. It has vast oil reserves and plenty of untapped natural 
resources. 

The strategic importance of Colombia to the United States is that 
it controls access to the Isthmus of Panama, which will control the 
Panama Canal in just a few months. The world’s economies rely on 
access to the Canal. Should Colombia’s democracy fail, the result 
could be a domino effect through all of Central America. 

Is all this likely to happen? Probably not. But could it happen? 
You bet. It could happen. 

Back in the 1980’s, we had a real problem in Central America 
with the Sandanistas and the FLMN in El Salvador, so Nicaragua 
and El Salvador and Guatemala and Honduras were all at risk. We 
thought we had put all of those problems behind us, but, in my 
mind, they have been resurrected by the narcotraffickers in Colom- 
bia. Because if they succeed there and Colombia becomes a 
narcostate, then the Panama Canal right next door, right adjacent 
to it, is likely to be imperiled, and they can move up right through 
the Central American region, and we are going to have an immi- 
gration problem that you wouldn’t believe as well as more military 
problems. 

The time for action has been upon us for some time. I am encour- 
aged that there is finally some concern by the administration. They 
are finally recognizing the need for a source country strategy in re- 
sponse to the influx of hard drugs on American streets and Amer- 
ican school yards. 

Chairman Gilman, Speaker Hastert and Chairman Mica and my- 
self have been writing letters and holding hearings for nearly 3 
years trying to get someone in the White House to pay attention. 
Instead of a source country strategy, we have gotten an unbalanced 
approach, heavy on domestic treatment and prevention, which sta- 
tistics show has failed, and light on interdiction and eradication, 
which is the preference of law enforcement. 

It is unfortunate that it took the tragic deaths of five Army per- 
sonnel in Colombia to enlighten this administration that there is 
a problem down there. A blind person could have seen there is a 
problem. 

Colombian President Pastrana has underestimated the FARC’s 
capabilities. He has overestimated his own ability to hold together 
a shaky democracy marred by four decades of civil strife and sup- 
ported by a false economy based in large part on money from 
narcotrafficking. By capitulating to the FARC demands in the 
peace negotiations. President Pastrana and Colombia’s democracy 
are in worse shape now than when the peace process began. 

If we haven’t learned anything throughout history, we ought to 
learn this. Appeasement does not work, and giving the 
narcotraffickers an inch is going to encourage them to take a mile. 

Someone needs to ask, what does the FARC gain from peace? 
And the answer is, they do not gain a darn thing. Currently, the 
FARC has an estimated income of $100 million a month from facili- 
tating narcotrafficking, kidnapping and extortion. They have a de- 
militarized zone the size of Indiana where guerrilla-style, cowardly 
attacks are planned and launched and where attackers can vanish 
back into oblivion. They have the Pastrana government exactly 
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where they want it, hunkered down, absorbing repeated attacks 
with little ability to respond. 

Clearly, the FARC has no incentive to reach peace, and Colombia 
has endured a year’s worth of escalated violence just to prove it. 
Absent a peace strategy of its own, the U.S. State Department has 
blindly backed Pastrana’s fledgling peace efforts. At Pastrana’s re- 
quest, American diplomats negotiated with and legitimatized FARC 
leaders last December. This is the same FARC that the State De- 
partment placed on its own list of world terrorist organizations. It 
has been a policy of this government for years and years and years 
not to negotiate with terrorists, and yet our State Department went 
down there and met with them and, as far as I know, are still ne- 
gotiating with them in one way or another. Despite this, one Amer- 
ican diplomat continued to contact the FARC leaders even after the 
murder of the three Americans in March. 

The lack of counternarcotic strategy by the Clinton administra- 
tion has never been more evident than in drug czar Barry 
McCaffrey’s $1 billion aid package. This is less than 1 year’s in- 
come for the FARC guerillas. Think about that, less than 1 year’s 
income to the FARC, this money targeted the Colombia Army, 
rampant with allegations of human rights abuses. In Colombia in 
1997, General McCaffrey said he supported Black Hawk helicopters 
for the Colombian National Police [CNP], known as the best coun- 
ternarcotics police in the world. 

However, days later in Washington, General McCaffrey opposed 
counternarcotic aid to Colombia, the world’s top drug-producing 
country. He wrote that the Black Hawks “would threaten to under- 
mine the objectives of the United States international counterdrug 
policy.” Two different opinions, and I would like to submit these 
letters for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Without objection. So ordered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESID! 
OFnCE OF .N.4XIONAL DRUG CONTROL POUCY 
Wtshidgioo. D.C. 2050.^ 




October 2, 1 997 


The Honorable Benjamin A. Gilman 
Committee on Intematio-nal Relations 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 




-n- 


Dear Mr, Chairoian; 


Want to thank you for your leadership ami attention to counterdrug mattera, especially in 
Colombia. ONDCP supports providing the assisumce tiu; Colombian National Police need to operate 
effectively against the drug traffickers. In my many meetings with General Serrano, T Have been struck 
by his dedication, professionalism, and honest}' - things he surely passes on to the people who wori: for 
him. Their success against the narcotraffickers affects our futire. We have a responsibility to work 
cooperatively with them. 


However, want to express my concern regarding discussions about earmarking funds in the 
Fiscal Year 1998 appropriations for of tiie Department of State’s Buieau of International Narcotics and 
Law Enforcement Affairs (INL). U nderstand that there is discussion of a $50 million earmark for 
Bl ackhawks ami other helicop ter suppor t ior 'thc Coloaiblan Nation al Police. This would be in addition 
to the$25 million for Bosnia Police, WhTch was not in the Administration request, in the Houe© passed 
bill Taken together, such earmarks, if nut resourced, will come at the expense of important U.S.- 
supported counterdrug programs in the rest of the world. As it is, the INL budget is constrahusd to 
support councerdrug progiains that are necessary to significantly diminish the quantity of drugs entering 
tihe U.S. and sold on our streets. I am working with Secretary Albright to sec wluw steps the 
Department of State can take to improve the situation. 

If these potential earmarks are included in the FY 98 INL appropriation, the INL-supported 
counterdrug programs in countries s uch as Mexico, Bolivia and programs in Central America would be 
se riously affected. Boli ^ would Sl^r particu^ v. mst aTa new eovem^nt is makineTfaideH to 
implement an ambTtiouTpIaa to rid die country of illicit coca cultiv ation within the next five years. The 
INL-suppoited program in Mexico would be cut in half. The programs in heroin-prpducuig countries 
would be out to a bare subsistence level at a time when the U.S. is fighting a growing heroin abuse 
problem. 

Appreciate your efforts lo support our national drug ooiitrol policy. Request your assistance in 
finding a solution to this dilemma that will achieve our overall goals of keeping drugs off the streets of 
the United States and ridding the world of the uaicbtraffickers’ corrupting influence. 


Respectfully, 


Barry R. McCaffrey 
Director 
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Mr. Burton. How could Black Hawk helicopters hurt our 
counterdrug effort? 

He then complained that Chairman Gilman and myself were try- 
ing to “micromanage the war on drugs.” Simply put, there’s no war 
on drugs being waged by this administration, unless you count the 
nearly $200 million General McCaffrey spends annually for 
ONDCP television ads and these frisbees, on these frisbees and key 
chains that are up on the easel up there in front. 

This is more than we spend our counternarcotic efforts in Colom- 
bia, the source of more than 80 percent of the cocaine and 75 per- 
cent of the heroin in the United States. Counternarcotics aid to Co- 
lombia has been abysmally low until this year, when Chairman 
Gilman and I were successful in getting Black Hawks funded for 
the Colombian National Police, which I want you to know has not 
yet been delivered. 

General McCaffrey should have been developing a heroin strat- 
egy, but the fact of the matter is there has been no heroin strategy 
from this administration. The Republican Congress has been forced 
to do the administration’s job and then fight to get the necessary 
equipment down there. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter several op/ed pieces into the 
record to clearly establish that Congress recognized the heroin 
problems several years ago and has attempted to force a reluctant 
Clinton administration to even address the issues. 

Mr. Mica. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Burton. General McCaffrey has just returned from Colom- 
bia, and surely he will present you with his firsthand account of 
the situation. News reports quote him as proposing a $1 billion 
course of action, which will help save Colombia from both the 
narcotraffickers and the FARC terrorists. $1 billion is a lot of 
money, but as I said before, it’s less than the estimated $1.2 billion 
the FARC takes in every single year from drugs, kidnapping and 
extortion. 

General McCaffrey’s proposal undoubtedly includes funds to 
stand up a Colombia Army capable of counternarcotics operations, 
which sound good on the surface, but given the tainted human 
rights record of the Colombian Army, even in vetted units, it is un- 
likely aid to them would pass the administration’s litmus test for 
the “spirit of Leahy.” This, of course, is the law named after the 
Senator from Vermont prohibiting lethal assistance without cutting 
through a mountain of bureaucratic red tape. 

This is the favorite first obstacle that the State Department usu- 
ally places in front of any assistance to Colombia. The Colombian 
Army, while understandably a pet project for a former CINC 
SOUTHCOM is in tatters, and even the Pentagon estimates it 
would take a Herculean effort and more than 5 years to vet, train 
and equip a Colombian Army capable of handling this mission. Re- 
grettably, Colombia may not have 5 years of democracy left. 

The good news is there’s a group in Colombia who is already in 
place, are well trained, and are willing to do what needs to be done 
to fight our war on drugs. They’re the Colombian National Police, 
headed by the legendary General Jose Seranno. In a poll in last 
week’s Colombian newspaper, El Tiempo, Seranno’s popularity, 71 
percent, is second only to the Catholic Church with 77 percent. Co- 
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lombians proudly say, after my God, my General Seranno. General 
Seranno’s men have a clean human rights record and the desire to 
do the joh. All they need is the equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, actions speak louder than words. This adminis- 
tration has promised Chairman Gilman and myself more than 40 
new helicopters for the Colombian National Police since 1996. As 
of this morning, only 2 , only 2 of the 40 are on the flight line in 
Colombia. Why can’t the State Department get these helicopters to 
General Seranno? 

Mr. Chairman, out of curiosity, I checked with the Indiana Army 
National Guard. They have 32 Hueys and 7 Black Hawks. Today 
General Seranno has only 23 operating helicopters to cover his en- 
tire country, where 95 percent of his missions require helicopters, 
and that’s the size of Texas and Kansas combined. 

Before Congress embraces or considers General McCaffrey’s $1 
billion aid package, shouldn’t the administration be forced to make 
good on its commitments to General Seranno and the Congress re- 
garding helicopters for the Colombian National Police? Congress 
has many questions, but General Seranno has more than 4,000 
questions, which represents the lives of the men he’s lost fighting 
our war on drugs. 

The State Department’s record on delivery of assistance to the 
CNP is abysmal at best. Even if we pass this proposal today and 
work every day for the next year. General McCaffrey knows there 
are no way that that aid could reach Colombia next year either due 
to incompetence or lack of will at the State Department. Clearly, 
this is an effort to say the Clinton administration finally did some- 
thing about drugs before next year’s election cycle. 

It is coming way too late. This chart shows the string of unkept 
promises by the administration. It could be much longer, but we 
chose only to highlight the helicopter situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert a stack of unkept State De- 
partment promises, including dozens of letters on everything from 
ammunition to weapons to helicopters, into the record at this point. 

Mr. Mica. With objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Burton. I will turn my attention to the State Department’s 
insatiable desire to mislead Congress on what is actually happen- 
ing in Colombia. The Bureau of International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement has a history of incompetence and inability to deliver 
counternarcotics assistance, which is its job. Every new Assistant 
Secretary who comes in. Secretary Beers included, says they cannot 
be responsible for the actions of the previous Secretary. Secretary 
Beers, the buck stops here. You have told me and my staff on a 
number of occasions that the first tranche of 35 new Huey II heli- 
copters would be in Colombia last fall, then you said in March, 
then April, then June, then July. Now it’s August. When are they 
going to get there? 

I was told by Ambassador Robert Gelbard in September 1996 
that 10 of these were going to be delivered. That was 3 years ago. 
There was only two on the flight line this morning. There have 
been four Hueys, Huey IIs, ready for shipment from Alabama for 
a number of weeks. Why haven’t they been delivered? 

Your department dropped the ball on this, and it is not the first 
time. In June of last year, you sold Mr. Hastert, Mr. Callahan and 
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Mr. Souder on trading three Black Hawks for six Bell 212’s and 10 
Huey II helicopters. Chairman Gilman and myself reluctantly ac- 
cepted your compromise because you gave us your word. 

Today, I’m told by narcotics affairs section personnel in Colom- 
bia, four of those six Bell 212’s are not flying. Secretary Beers, de- 
spite your testimony at the International Relations Committee in 
March, they have never had more than four in the air at any one 
time. Chairman Gilman, I am sure, remembers it very vividly as 
well. You told us, “Congressman, I can assure you these will not 
be hangar queens.” And as Chairman Gilman pointed out, they are. 

I don’t know that we have those up there again, but I hope be- 
fore this hearing is over, we will once again be able to look at the 
condition of the helicopters that were in when Secretary Beers gave 
them to the CNF. They spent several million dollars to repair these 
aging helicopters. Further INL got rid of these helicopters just be- 
fore they were scheduled to go down again for 6 more months for 
the mandatory 5-year checkup. So we are sending them junk. Will 
these piles of metal ever be of use to General Seranno? 

So it is a facade, it’s a facade. General McCaffrey would have to 
rely on this same State Department crowd to get this $1 billion aid 
package delivered. By the time this assistance would arrive in Co- 
lombia, we would be trying to figure out who is going to be the 
last — who is going to be in the last helicopter off the roof of the 
American Embassy in Bogota. Because of inaction by this adminis- 
tration, the risks to freedom we helped eliminate in the 1980’s in 
Central and South America could very well reemerge, and re- 
emerge with a vengeance. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am glad Colombia is finally on 
the radar screen of this administration. Maybe someone at the 
White House will finally hear our pleas to get General Seranno the 
helicopters and the equipment he needs. I just hope the 4,000 CNF 
officers have not died in vain and that democracy will prevail. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your statement. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dan Burton and the informa- 
tion referred to follow:] 
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Chairman Dan Burton 

mm 

Subcommittee on Drug Policy, Criminal Justice, and Human Resources 

“The Crisis in Colombia” 


Mr. Chairman, 

Thank you for allowing me to testify at this important hearing on the terrible situation in Colombia. 
I’m joined at the witness table by my good friend Chairman Gilman, who has been a partner of mine 
for many years in trying to bring this situation to the attention of the American people and an 
apathetic Clinton Administration. 

Colombia is important because, should democracy fall there, and a narco-state prevail, or a Marxist 
-led government run by the FARC narco-terrorists succeed democracy, we are at severe risk here in 
the United States. Colombia is the oldest democracy in Latin America. It has vast oil reserves and 
plenty of untapped natural resources. The strategic importance of Colombia to the United States is 
that it controls access to the isthmus of Panama, which will control the Panama Canal in a few 
months. The world’s economies rely on access to the Canal. Should Colombia’s democracy fall, 
the result could be a domino effect through all of Central America. Is all of this likely to happen? 
Probably not, but could it? Absolutely. 

The time for action has been upon us for some time. I am encouraged that there is finally some 
concern by this administration. They are finally recognizing the need for a source-country strategy 
in response to the influx of hard drugs on American streets and schoolyards. Chairman Gilman, 
Speaker Hastert and myself have been writing letters and holding hearings for nearly three years 
trying to get someone in the White House to pay attention. Instead of a source-country strategy, we 
have gotten an unbalanced approach, heavy on domestic treatment and prevention -- which statistics 
show has failed -- and light on interdiction and eradication - which is the preference of law 
enforcement. It is unfortunate that it took the tragic deaths of five US Army personnel in Colombia 
to enlightened this administration that there is a problem there. 

Colombian President Pastrana has underestimated the FARC’s capabilities. He has overestimated 
his own ability to hold together a shaky democracy marred by four decades of civil strife and 
supported by a false economy based in large part on money from narco-trafficking. By capitulating 
to the FARC demands in the peace negotiations, Pastrana, and Colombia’s democracy, are in worse 
shape now than when the peace process began. 

Someone needs to ask, what does the FARC gain from peace? The answer is - nothing. 

Currently, the FARC has an estimated income of $100 million per month from facilitating narco- 
trafficking, kidnaping, and extortion. They have a demilitarized zone the size of Indiana where 
guerrilla-style cowardly attacks are planned and launched, and where attackers can vanish back into 
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oblivion. They have the Pastrana govermuent exactly where they want it — hunkered down 
absorbing repeated attacks, with little ability to respond. Clearly, the FARC has no incentive to 
reach peace, and Colombia has endured a year’s worth of escalated violence to prove it. 

Absent a peace strategy of its own, the U.S. State Department has blindly backed Pastrana’s 
fledgling peace efforts. At Pastrana’s request, American diplomats negotiated with and legitimized 
FARC leaders last December. This is the same FARC the State Department placed on its own list 
of world terrorist organizations. Despite this, one American diplomat continued contact with the 
FARC leaders even after the murder of the three Americans in March. 

The lack of counter-narcotics strategy by the Clinton Administration has never been more evident 
than in Dmg Czar Barry McCaffrey’s $1 billion aid package (this is less than one year’s income for 
the FARC). This money targets the Colombian Army rampant with allegations of human rights 
abuses. In Colombia in 1997, General McCaffrey said he supported Black Hawk helicopters for the 
Colombian National Police. The CNP are world-renowned as the best counter-narcotics police in 
the w'orld. However, days later in Washington, Genera! McCaffrey opposed counter-narcotics aid 
to Colombia, the world’s top drug-producing nation. He wrote that Black Hawks would “threaten 
to undermine the objectives of the United States international counterdrug policy.” [Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to enter General McCaffrey’s October, 1997, letters into the record 
at this point] How could Black Hawk helicopters hurt our counterdrug effort? He then complained 
that Chairman Gilman and myself were trying to “micro-manage” the War on Drugs. 

Simply put, there is no War on Drugs being waged by this administration - unless you count 
the nearly $200 million General McCaffrey spends annually for ONDCP television ads, and 
these frisbees and key chains up front on the easel. This is more than we spent on our counter- 
narcotics efforts in Colombia, the source of more than 80% of the cocaine and 75% of the heroin in 
the United States, Counter-narcotics aid to Colombia has been abysmally low, until this year - 
when Chairman Gilman and I were successful at getting Black Hawks funded for the Colombian 
National Police. General McCaffrey should have been developing a heroin strategy, but the fact of 
the matter is, there has been no heroin strategy from this administration. The Republican Congress 
has been forced to do the adminisfration’s job - and then fight to get the necessary equipment down 
there. [Mr. Chairman I would like to enter several op-ed pieces into the record to clearly 
establish that Congress recognized the heroin problem several years ago, and has attempted 
to force a reluctant Clinton Administration to even address the issue.] 

General McCaffrey has just returned from Colombia, and surely he will present you with his 
firsthand account of the situation. News reports quote him as proposing a $1 billion course of action 
which will help save Colombia from both the narco-traffickers and the FARC terrorists. $1 billion 
is a lot of money, but it is less than the estimated $1.2 billion the FARC takes in every year from 
drugs, kidnaping and extortion. 

General McCaffrey’s proposal undoubtedly includes funds to stand-up a Colombian Army capable 
of counter-narcotics operations, which sounds good on the surface. But given the tainted human 
rights record of the Colombian Army ~ even in vetted units - it is unlikely aid to them would pass 
the Administration’s litmus test of “tlie spirit-of Leahy.” This, of course, is the law named after the 
Senator from Vetmont, prohibiting lethal assistance without cutting through a mountain of 
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bureaucratic red tape. This is the favorite first obstacle State usually places in front of any assistance 
to Colombia. The Colombian Army, while imderstandably a pet project for a former CINC 
SOUTHCOM, is in tatters, and even the Pentagon estimates it would take a Herculean effort and 
more than five years to vet, train, and equip, a Colombian Army capable of handling this mission. 
Regrettably, Colombia may not have five years of democracy left. 

The good news is there is a group in Colombia who are already in place, are well-trained, and are 
willing to do what needs to be done to fight our war on drugs. They are the Colombian National 
Police (CNP), headed by legendary General Jose Serrano. In a poll in last week’s Colombian 
newspaper, El Tiempo, Serrano’s popularity (71%) is second only to the Catholic Church (77%). 
Colombians proudly say, “after my God...my General Serrano.” General Seirano’s men have a clean 
human rights record, and the desire to do the job right. All they need is the equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, actions speak louder than words. This administration has promised Chairman Gilman 
and myself more than 40 new helicopters for the Colombian National Police since 1 996. As of this 
morning, only two are on the flight line in Colombia, Why can’t the State Department get these 
helicopters to General Serrano? 

Mr. Chairman, out of curiosity, I checked with the Indiana Army National Guard,. They have 32 
Hueys and 7 Black Hawk helicopters. Today, General Serrano Only has 23 operating helicopters to 
cover Ms entire country, where 95% of his missions require helicopters, the size of Texas and Kansas 
combined. Before Congress embraces or considers General McCaffrey’s $1 billion aid 
package, shouldn’t the administration be forced to make good on its commitments to General 
Serrano and the Congress regarding helicopters for the Colombian National Police? Congress 
has many questions. But General Serrano has more than 4,000 questions, representing the lives of 
the men he has lost fighting Our war on drugs. 

The State Department’s record on delivery of assistance to the CNP is abysmal at best. Even if we 
passed this proposal today, and worked every day for the next year. General McCaffrey knows there 
is no way that aid could reach Colombia next year, either due to incompetence, or a lack of will at 
the State Department. Clearly, this is an effort to say the Clinton Administration finally did 
something about drugs before next year’s election cycle. It is coming way too late. 

This chart shows the string of unkept promises by this administration. It could be much longer, 
but we chose only to highlight the helicopter situation. [Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert this 
stack of unkept State Department promises, including dozens of letters on everything from 
ammunition, to weapons, to helicopters into the record at this point.] 

I will turn my attention to the State Department’s insatiable desire to mislead Congress on what is 
actually happening in Colombia. The Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement has 
a history of incompetence and inability to deliver counter-narcotics assistance, which is its job. 

Every new Assistant Secretary who comes in. Secretary Beers included, says they caimot be 
responsible for the actions of the previous secretary. Secretary Beers, the buck stops here. You 
have told me and my staff on a number of occasions that the first tranche of 35 new Huey 11 
helicopters would be in Colombia last fall, then in March, then April, then June, then July. Now it’s 
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August. When are they going to gel there? I was told, by Ambassador Robert Gelbard, in 
September of 1 996, that ten of these were going to be delivered. That was three years ago. There 
are only two on the flight line this morning. There have been four Huey II’s ready for shipment from 
Alabama for a number of weeks now. Why haven’t these Huey IPs been delivered?. 

Your department dropped the ball on this, and it isn’t the first time, hi June of last year you sold Mr. 
Hastert, Mr. Callahan, and Mr. Souder, on trading 3 Black Hawks for 6 Bell 2 1 2's and 1 0 Huey II 
helicopters. Chairman Gihnan and myself reluctantly accepted your compromise because you gave 
us your word. Today, I am told by Narcotics Affairs Section personnel in Colombia, 4 of these 6 
Bell 212's are not flying. Secretary Beers, despite your testimony at the International Relations 
Committee in March, they have never had more than 4 in the air at the same time. Chairman 
Gilman, I’m sure, remembers it verj' vividly as well. You told us, “Congressmen, I can assure you 
these will not be hangar queens.” 

Look at these photos. Look at the condition these helicopters were in when Secretary Beers gave 
them to tlie CNP. They have spent several million dollars to repair these aging helicopters. Further, 
INL got rid of these helicopters just before they are scheduled to go down again for six more months 
for their mandatory 5 year check-up. Will these piles of metal ever be of use to General Serrano? 

General McCaffrey would have to rely on this same StateDepaitment crowd to get his $1 billion aid 
package delivered. By the time this assistance would arrive in Colombia, we would be trying to 
figure out who is going to be in the last helicopter off the roof of the American Embassy in Bogota. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am glad Colombia is finally on the radar screen of this 
administration. Maybe someone at the White House will finally hear my pleas to, get General 
Serrano the helicopters and equipment he needs. L just hope the 4,000 CNP officers have not died 
in vain, and that democracy will prevail. 
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DAN BURTON « GatMAN 




Heroin awakening 


Asthe lOSth Congress 
/\ atjjourned, the Republican 
/— % Congress forced an ambiva- 
J. ^ent Clinton administration 
to confront America’s heroin crisis. 

Administration negotiators, 
including the drug czar G^. Barry 
M<^raffrey, reluctantly accepted the 
omgressicKtai proposal to increase 
die ability to eradicate and interdict 
in the source countries. Repifolicans 
in Congress have pressed Gen. 
McCaffi^ and Madeleine Albright’s 
State Department for more than a 
year to address this issue. 

Pressure from Congress, which 
has oversight responsibility was 
not enoi^h. Neither were the facts, 
apparently, as the defiant Gen. 
McCaffrey and Mrs. Albright have 
alleged that Congress was “inicro- 
managing” their floundering 
counter-narcotics program. 

Heroin has beo>me a crisis and the 
nunfoers are staggering. During Biil 
Qintcn^ beleaguered presidency, first- 
time herc^ use by American teen- 
agers (ages 12-17) has risen a mind- 
boggling 87S percent. While Gen. 
McCaffi^y spent thousands of dollars 
on Frisbe^ and key chains, foe over- 
all percentage of pa^-month heroin 
increased a numbing 378 percent. 
State Department ambivalence 
toward poppy «adicatioti wicour^d 
foe narco-terrorists in Colcarfoia to 
increase production from 6,000 to 
9,000 hectare (rot^y 22,500 acres, 
aoxtrding to Colombian sources) over 
the last few years. All evidence cf a dis- 
tracted Clinton administration. 

Colombian heroin is nearly 90 
percatt pure, making it even more 
addictive and lethal. At a purity 
level this high it can be snorted or 
smoked, and first-time users can 
become addicts from casu^ use. 
According to Thwnas Constantine, 
Drug Enforcement Admiiustration 
chief: “Today we are seeing 11th 
and 12th graders turnup to heroin. 
.These initiates are ... at the outset 
of a long, downward spiral into 
hard-core addiction or death.” 

■fragically, the Oriando. Fla., area 
has recently experienced 35 teen- 
age heroin overdose deaths. Last 
year alone, Prince George’s County. 
Md., had il heroin overdose deaths. 
In Balticforei 40,000 heroin-addicts 
are p^ing dri:® dealers $730 miliion 
a year for her5n (equivalent to the 
cret of 61 Kack Haad^ utility’ heli- 
a^teffs). Clearly, it is a deadly crisis- 
affecting every community and 
every cwistituency in our nation. 

Our source-country counternar- 
coticseflbrt still pales in comparison 
to the $16 bilUon-ptus budgeted for 
dome^ OTUi^atiarcotics prograrns 
— SHnerfwtach^beneffaal Until 
^ Gen. McCaf- 
fre^ adveriisliig campaign 

commanded more money than 
America^ entire counternarcotics 
effort in Colombia — the source- 
country of more foan 80 percent of 
the worid^s cocaine supply and more 
than 75 p«cent of the heroin seized 


on American streets and schools. 

Gen. McCaffrey aiid Mrs. 
Albright still contend the best place 
to fight illicit drugs is at home. The 
DEA, FBI, U.S. Customs, thousands 
of local, state and federal police offi- 
cers, and many ui Congress contend 
the place to step illegal narcotics is 
at the .source — period. Once it 
enters the stream of commerce, it is 
virtually impossible to interdict. 

Heroin does not come in large 
shipments. It is nearly impossible to 
detect inside hollowed suitcases, in 
the heels of shoes, and in some 
cases in human “mules.” The place 
to stop the heroin is in the poppy 
fields of the Colombian .^des. 
Heroin production is different from 
traditional cocaine production, 
making it more difficult to disrupt. 
Heroin production requires only 
small amounts of precursor chem- 
icals, and it is forcibly produced by 
peasant farmei-s, not in traditional 
large cocaine-type laboratories that 
can be attacked and destroyed. 

Customs agents at the Port of 
Miami informed congressional inves- 
tigators that it seizes less than 10 per- 
cent of the drugs coming through 
America’s second-busiest seaport. 
This means more than 90 percent 
makes it into the stream of commerce. 

A senior FBI official recently told 
congressLona! mvestigators, “Erad- 
ication of the opium poppy in South 
America seems to be the logical 
point of attack in order to curb the 
increasing flow of Colombian hero- 
in into the growing northeast mar- 
ket You know, if we could fight 

it at the source it would be better.” 

Republicans specifically ear- 
marlted the source country ftmds 
from the budget agre«Tient to address 
the heroin problem. This included 
funding for six high-altitude-capable 
Black Hawk utility helicopters for the - 
Colombian National Policed (CNP) 
world-rencfwned anti-narcotics unit, 
the DANTI. FinalK', foe CNP will be 
able to i-each foe poppy fields to erad- 
icate what tlie Colombiars call “foe 
devil’s flower” before it unleashes its 
hell on American children. 

Ultimately, Gen. McCaffrey 
begrudgingly signed off on the agree- 
ment and procf^eded to .arrogantly 
tnanpet his “support” for this pack- 
age. FTivately, Gen. McCaffrey was 
seething about his sun^der. Gen. 
Jose Sen’ano, who has lost 4,000 
Colombian cops fighting our War on 
Drugs, knows Republicans have been 
his in Washington, f^hting for 
years to get the CNP more assistance. 

The American people deserve to 
know the truth about foese issues as • 
well. 


Rep. Dan Burton, Indiana 
Republican, is chairman of the 
House Government Reform and 
Oversight Committee. Rep. Ben- 
jaminA. Gilman, New York Repub- 
lican. is chairman of the House 
Iruernational Relations Committee. 
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DAN BURTON / CASS BALLENGER 


Dubious record in 
the war on drugs 


W hen Secretary of State 
Madeleine Aibr^ht came 
before the House Inter- 
national Relations Com- 
mittee on Feb. 1 2 to submit her 1999 
budget request for the State Depart- 
ment, she was asked some very 
tough questions about the War on 
Drugs. This is an issue which threat- 
ens our national security as well as 
the youngsters in every neighbor- 
hood in every Congressional district. 

Mrs. Albright was asked specif- 
ic questions about the State Depan- 
ment’s abysmal performance in the 
War on Drugs in Colombia, the 
w^orld’s new leader in coca produc- 
tion, and the source of 65 percent of 
the deadly heroin seized on U.S. 
streets and schoolyards. She was 
short on answers, and sat stunned, 
silent and stoic as question after 
question was raised regarding the 
incompetence at the American 
Embassy in Bogota and the lack of 
assistance to our allies, the Colom- 
bian National Police’s (CNP’s) elite 
anti-narcotics unit, the DAOTI. 

Three CNP officers happened to 
be in the hearing audience, which 
was open to the public. They proud- 
ly stood to attention when they were 
recognized and cited for valor by 
the Congress. This clearly put a 
human face on the 4,000 CNP offi- 
cers who have been butchered over 
the last nine years by the better- 
armed and better-equipped narco- 
guerrillas. The site of these three 
brave police officers sent chills 
down the spines of everyone in the 
room because it was readily appar- 
ent that the Clinton administration 
has left the CNP hanging in the 
wind with hollow promises. 

Retribution was swift. After the 
American Embassy in Bogota 
received a phone call from an 
angered State Department official, 
it in turn read the riot act to the 
CNP officers who attended the pub- 
lic hearing. It is no wonder that two 
senior law enforcement officials, 
one American and one Colombian, 
recently told congressional investi- 
gators they are more afraid of the 
American Embassy in Bogota and 
the U.S. government than they are 
of the narco-traffickers. 

There are a plethora of cases iden- 
tifying dereliction of duty at woree, 
and incompetence at best, by the 
State Department’s International 


Narcotics and Law Enforcement 
Bureau (INL), or a)unter-narcotics 
divisicm. Here are just two examples. 

Beginning in September 1996, 
the State Department has continu- 
ally promised members of the 
International Relations Committee 
that helicopter upgrades would be 
provided to give the CNP’s anti- 
quated Vietnam-era UH-IH Huey 

Three CNP offk^ 
happened to be in the 
hearing audience, which 
ivos open to the public. 
They proudly stood to 
attention when they 
were recognized and 
cited for valor by the 
Congress. 

helicopter fleet the ability to have 
greater range to reach the outlying 
coca-growing regions and better 
altitude Uft capability to reach the 
high-altitude opium poppy grow- 
ing regions. Due to Colombia’s 
geography and vast expanse, 90 
percent of the CNP’s operations are 
airborne. Tb date, not one heli- 
copter upgrade has been per- 
formed and none are scheduled. 
Since 1994, Congress has increased 
Stale’s INL budget by 109 percent. 

Despite this huge increase, ffie 
State Department has failed to fol- 
low through with its promises to 
Congress. In an effort to assure it 
would be done this year, Congress 
specifically provided ftmds and then 
earmarked those funds in State’s 
INL budget to perform these 
upgrades and buy three new Black 
Hawk utility helia^ters for the COT. 

This became law the moment the 
president signed the Fbre ign Oper- 
ations Appropriations Bill last yean 
If the president and his adminis- 
tration were opposed to this, he 
could have used his line-item veto. 
He did not. Despite having this spe- 
cific direction, the State Depart- 
ment and the American Embassy in 
Bogota seem devoted to evading 


this law rather than following it. 

In July 1997, the Acting Under- 
secretary of INL and her deputy 
(the Clinton administration has left 
these important permanent spots 
vacant for a year now) testified at a 
Government Reform National 
Security Subcommittee hearing 
that the delivery of defensive rapid- 
fire mini-guns, needed by both the 
CNP and INL — to protect U.S. 
assets, our allies in the CNP, and on 
occasion American DEA agents — 
would be administered quickly. 

This was not the first time Con- 
gress had heard this. State’s INL 
had been telling members of the 
International Relations Committee 
for more than a year that the mini- 
guns were on their way to Colombia. 

In November 1997, Embassy 
Bogota sent a list of the needed 
mini-gun parts to get 17 guns work- 
ing to State’s INL; the embassy 
never got a response. In July, there 
were six mini-guns woridng. Right 
now, after several hundred more 
COT officers have been killed and 
one helicopter shot down, there are 
still only six mini-guns working. 

Evidently INL does not take its 
mission seriously. As a result, it 
may be time to move the INL 
account fimm the State Department 
to another agency or department. 
Move it to an agency willing to take 
its mission, protect our vital nation- 
al interests and kids, as well as take 
congressional direction and over- 
sight seriously. 

Congress should hold oversight 
bearings on this topic. The adrnin- 
istration’s complacency with regard 
to filling rampant INL vacancies 
and INL’s inability to accomplish its 
mission, justify compelling the Sec- 
retary of State to tesi^ at a con- 
gressional hearing again very soon. 

Last month’s decertification 
announcement included a national 
interest waiver for Colombia, per- 
mitting some vital assistance to 
reach our COT allies. This was a 
step in the right direction, howev- 
er there is still a prevailing reluc- 
tance by the administration, the 
drug czar’s office, and the State 
Department to address a real War 
on Drugs. 

Congress dem.nds and the 
American people deserve answers 
— now — before it is too late. 


Rep. Dan Burton, Indiana 
Republican, is chairman of the 
Government Reform and Oversight 
Committee, and sits on the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. Rep. 
Cass Ballenger, North Carolina 
Republican, is vice chairman of the 
International Relations Western 
Hemisphere Subcommittee. 
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•v ar OR cruss (v-now him wea. Gen- 
^errano is the undisputed hero of 
that vvar. 

Gen. Serrano has risen through 
the ranks of the Coiombian Nation- 
ai Police to become its highest rank- 
ing officer, the director generai. 
Gen. Serrano has headed DAhTTI, 
tne exP's elite, worid-renowned. 
anti-narcotics unit, which disraan- 
tied die Cati and .MedeliLn cartels 
during the 1980s. He led the suc- 
cessful capture of notorious the 
Medellin cartel kingpin, Pablo 
Escobar. Gen. Seirano has survived 
a plethora of death threats and 
more than 40 assassination 
attempts, 

One obstacle Gen. Serrano faces 
in the fight against narco-trafficters 
is the lack of equipment- The Clin- 
ton/ Albright State Department has 
made counties hollow promises to 
provide equipment to Gen. Serra- 
nois CNP for use in counter nar- 
cotics operations. Many of those 
promises were made personally to 
Gen. Serrano by State Department 
officials or US. Embassy personnel 
in Bogota. Gen. Serrano made a 
mistake. He took the 
Clinton.' Albright State Department 
at its word. 

As a result of the Clinton/ 
Albright State Department not 
keeping its word, the negative 
impact on Gen. Serrano has been 
immeasurable. Gen. Serrano, 
counting on pronused assistance, 
has submitted budget requests and 
set operational go^. He staked his 
reputation within the Colombian 
government on the State Depart- 
ment's promises. Unfairly, this hero 


Saving 

Gen. 

Serrano 

has been labeled by some in 
Colombia as titere de los gringos, 
or puppet of me Americans. H;s 
image in Colombia has suffered 
because of the State Department's 
lack of integri^’- Consider the fol- 
lowing: 

During a congressional hearing, 
followed by a letter in September 
1996, the State Department 


As a result of the 
Clinton! Albright State 
Department not 
keeping its word, the 
negative impact on 
Gen. Serrano has been 
immeasurable. 


promised to deliver 12 upgraded 
Huey helicopters to the IWo 
years later, those helicopters still 
have not been delivered, and the 
CNP has lost 12 Vietnam-era heli- 
copters in counternarcotics mis- 
sions — a net deheit of 24 heli- 
coptors (nearly double the CNP’s 
helicopter wing), "niis is critical 
because 90 percent of Gen. Serra- 
nobcountemarc^cs missions rely 




1- - 1 e - .. 


no, uhe btaie Department promisee 
three high-altitude-capable Bell 
212 helicopters witliin 30 to 60 days 
On June 1“, Congress was made a 
similar promise (three In 60 days 
and three more by the end of the 
year. 

In an attempt to quell rriOuntir.g 
congressional displeasure, the State 
Department's shell ga.me began by 
merely slapping a new coat of paint 
on one of its own Bell 212s and 
moving it to the CNPs side of the 
tarmac in Colombia on Aug. 29 — 
12 days late and two helicopters 
short of its promise. 

We are now beyond 90 days and 
still counting, and there are no 
more helicopters in Colombia than 
there were Aree months ago. Gen. 
Serrano is stiU awaiting the delivery 
of the five additional Beil 212s and 
10 Huey Os. 

While the State Department 
chooses to engage in empty 
rhetoric, nearly 20,000 Americans 
die from drug-related death.s each 
year. There is a mind-boggling .378 
percent increase in the u.se of pure 
Colombian heroic oo American 
streets and school yards, a 27 per- 
cent increase in drug use among 12- 
17 year olds, and 78 percent of 
American students report that 
drugs are bought, sold or used in 
their high schools. 

While tihe State Department has 
put source-country efforts on hold. 
Congress has talton action. Con- 
gress has passed H.R. 4300, the 
Western Hemisphere Drug Elimi- 
nation Act, which includes funding 
for six Black Hawk utility heli- 
copters and 50 upgraded Huey U 
helicopters for the CNP. 

The couoternarcotics program 
of Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright’s department suffers from 
a lack of credibility'. It has not 
owned up to its conunitments to 
Congress or to our allies in the war 
on drugs, it is time to shift some of 
the State Department's coun- 
ternarcotics responsibilities to 
other agencies. It is a necessary 
first step for a failing countemar- 
cotics program tainted by an 
absence of accountability, wrought 
with failures and empty promises, 
and saturated with mismanage- 
ment and incompetence. 

Saving Gen. Serrano and his 
brave CNP officers is an elemen- 
tary first step to stopping the flow of 
illegal narcotics c«ito the streets 
and into the schools in every con- 
gressional district in America. 
Although its performance shows 
otherwise, the State Department 
contends its intentions are good. 
Regrettably, good intentions will 
not stop drugs from killing Ameri- 
can children, and ^x)d intentions 
have not saved the fives of 4.000 of 
Gen. Serrano^ officers, 

Mme- Secretary, we cannot con- 
duct our war on drugs with good 
intentions. Remember, good inten- 
tions didn't save Pvt. Ryan — 
actio.is did. 


Rep. Dan Burton, Indiana 
RepMican, is chairman of the Goi*- 
ernment Reform and Oversight 
Committee. Rep. Ben Gilman, New 
York Republican, is chairman of 
the International Relations Com- 
mittee. Rep. Cass Ballenger. Nonh 
Carolina Republican, is vice chair- 
man of the Western Hemisphere 
subcommittee. 
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CNP Counter-Narcotics Helicopter Air Wing 


HELICOPTERS 

FLYING 

NOT 

FLYING 

Bell 206 L3 

3 


Bell 206 L4 

2 

2 

Bell 206 B Training 

3 


Bell 206 L 

1 


Bell 212 & UH-IN 
* U.S. State Dept (INL)-provided 

2 

4 

Others 

3 

3 

Huey II 

2 


UH-IH 

8 

6 

TOTAL 

23 

15 


* June, 1998, Assistant Secretary of State 
Randy Beers, “Congressmen, I can assure you 
these [helicopters] will not be hangar queens.” 


A year and several million dollars later, only 2 
of the 6 INL-provided Bell 212’s are flying. 


Source: US State Department, (NAS) Bogota 
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STATE’S BROKEN PROMISES 

(partial list, 1996-preseiit) 

Time Line - Huey Il’s for Colombian National Police (CNP) to fight drugs 

September 11, 1996 hearing, full HIRC, Overall US. Counter Narcotics Policy Towards 
Colombia. State Department INL Director, “...The U.S. Government will commit .... to 
deliver as soon as possible, without delay to the Colombian National Police, an equal 
number, 11, of UH-IH Huey’s, .... which will be converted to Huey II’s to improve lift, 
range and high altitude performance.” 

October 16, 1996 State Department letter to Chairman Gilman following September 11, 
1996 hearing, “.... 12 UH-IH helicopters for the CNP have been included in the FY 96 

Section 506 (a) (2) draw down As you know, it is our intention to convert a number of 

UH-IH helicopters to the so called “Super Huey” configuration for the CNP.” 

February 12, 1998 Washington Times, State Department official quoted, “There have been 
long standing plans to upgrade Super Hueys. We plan to do 10 hehcopters this year (1998)” 

June 8, 1998 State Department letter to Chairmen Gilman and Burton on aid to Colombia, 
“The State Department has begun to upgrade the UH-IH helicopters to ‘Super Huey’ status, 
and based on the terms of the contract we expect to have 10 fully upgraded helicopters by 
Spring 1999. In fact we hope to have 5 helicopters by year’s end.” 

March 3, 1999 hearing, HIRC Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere, Anti-Drug Efforts 
in the Americas. State Department INL Assistant Secretary, Rand Beers, on Huey IIs, “the 
next shipment in May 1999, although I have asked if we can possibly move that up.. .Five 
(more) will be delivered in June 1999, five in December 1999, and six in January 2000.” 

May 7, 1999 State Department fax to HIRC staff, “INL expects the next shipment of four 
Huey IIs to arrive in Colombia in late June or early July, rather than in May as originally 
projected.” 

June 29,1999 HIRC staff inquiry of State Department Legislative Affairs, “End of July, 4 
Huey IIs to Colombia.” 

July 12, 1999 letter to Chairmen Gilman and Burton from the State Department, “At this 
time, we anticipate the contractor will have four more Huey US ready for shipment to 
Colombia in late July.” 


NET RESULT... 

July 31, 1999 came and past without any delivery of Huey IIs to the Colombian National 
Police. We are now at August 6^’’ and we still have only 2 Huey IIs on the CNP flight line 
to fight drugs at their source. 
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United States Department of State 

0^ajhin0on, JO. C. 2US20 

OCT 1009 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for your letter of September 17, we believe 
that we now have the information you re<juested. 

First, we did not include minigun wiring and motors or 
Night Vision Devices for the Colombian National Police (CNP) 
in the section 506 (a) (2) package, as they were not available 
from within DOD stocks. We are able to purchase the Night 
Vision Devices with International Narcotics Control (INC) 
funds and plan to proceed with a purchase in FY 1997. He 
cannot, however, purchase lethal equipment such as minigun 
items with INC funds. Moreover, we are unable at present to 
purchase these items with Foreign Military Financing funds, 
which have been suspended as a result of denial of narco.tics 
certification of Colombia. To release FMF funds will require 
a legislative waiver of current law, and we look forward to 
working with you in the next Congress to achieve this result. 

With respect to the Majority Staff recommendations, we 
have every indication that, while the DH-60 helicopters in 
question are multipurpose, the military will continue to be 
responsive to police requests for assistance in the 
counternarcotics mission. We also expect the military to 
continue to seek and act on opportunities to interdict 
illicit drugs. This is a point which we have and will 
continue to emphasize to the extent necessary in our 
discussions with the Government of Colombia. 

Next, as you noted, 12 UH-IH helicopters for the CHP 

*r\ r ^e fy 96 section S^ 6 (a) (2) drawdown 
rrotlfrea by the President on '14*. As you know, it 

is our , intentio n to convert a number of UB-lfi helicopters to 
t he so~ca iijig"^Super Huey" configuration tor the CNP. The 
exact ntSSberana tuning will be determined in the procuremen 
process as we seek a commercial source for the upgrade. 
Finally, we propose to address your reporting requirements 
within our annual Human Rights and End Use Monitoring reports 
to Congress. We will be pleased to provide briefings to 
appropriate Committee staff upon request. 



The Honorable 

Benjamin A. Gilman, Chairman, 

Committee on International Relations, 
House of Representatives 



we appreciat,® your attention to this matter and the 
concerns you have expressed- We hope that this important 
sale will be finalized soon- 

Should you desire further clarification, we would be 
pleased to be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 



Barbara Ivashin 

Acting A'?8istant Secretary 

Legislative Affairs 
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authority for FV 1998 under section 506(a) (2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 19S1, as amended (FAA) , to direct a drawdown of up 
to $70,000,000 of articles and services from the inventory and 
resources of the Department of Defense, and military education and 
training from the Department of Defense, up to $1,000,000 in 
articles and services from the inventory and resources of the 
Department of Transportation, up to $800,000 in articles and 
services from the inventory and resources of the Department of the 
Treasury, up to $200,000 in articles and services from the inventory 
and resources of the Department of Justice, and up to $3,000,000 In 
articles and services from the inventory and resources of the 
Department of State for the purposes and under the authorities of 
chapter 8 of part I of the FAA. 


The President's proposal would provide much-needed 
counternarcotics assistance for Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Brasil, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Jamiaca, Dominican Republic, 
Trinidad and Tobago,. Antigua and Barbuda, Barbados, Dominica, 
Grenada, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines . 


Finally, I wish to notify you, pursuant to section 484 (a) (2) of 
the FAA, that the Secretary has decided that application of section 
484 (a) (1) of the FAA with respect to aircraft to be transferred to 
the Government of Colombia under this proposal would be contrary to 
the national interest of the United States. 


Please do not hesitate to contact us if you have anv Questions 
on this or any other matter. 


Sincerely, 




Barbara Larfc-in 
Assistant Secretary 
Legislative Affaire 


Enclosure; 

Memorandum of Justification 


The Honorable 

Newt Gingrich, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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United States Department of State 
l^ashiii^wru D.C, J0520 


SEP 29 1997 


Daar-Mr. Chairman! 

ThanJt you for your Istcer of September 4 to Jane Becker, 
Acting Assistanc Secretary for International Narcotics and 
Law Enforcement Affairs Cisn,) , regarding efforts to ensure 
the safety of Colombian and American pilots engaged in 
counternarcotios missions in Colombia. The Administration 
shares your concern, and has been working hard to ensure 
this inherently dangerous mission is made as safe as 
possible. 

The Separtment's INL Bureau arranged for a Subject 
Matter Expert (SME) team to travel to Colombia which was 
able to repair several mlniguna for use in Colombian 
National Police helicopters. The Department then referred 
the SME team recommendations to DOD which has agreed to 
assist in locating parts and making systems operable. At 
the same time, INL put nearly S600,000 in FTS? towards 
buying six new minigun systems as soon as possible through 
the Naval Surface Warfare Center in Crane, Indiana. INI 
also intends to procure more systems in PV9S through the 
same means. 1 understand that your staff had an opportunity 
to witness a demonstration of the new system and agrees that 
purchasing these is a sound decision over Che long run. We 
remain committed to providing tbs beat possible protection 
CO Colombian and American pilots operating in Colombia. 

Making the most effective use of key assets such as 
helicopters in our countemareotics programs is an issue 
which is under constant review. He have plans to provide 
Colombia with five UH-lH helicopters which have recently 
been refurbished in Alabama and are armored. They are 
well-suited to the Colombian mission and should be able Co 
enter operations immediately upon arrival, in the interim, 
based on Our asseasmenc of current operations in several 
countries, we also intend to transfer to Colombia six 
helicopters which had formerly been used in eountemarcotics 
operations in Bolivia. We will continue to keep you 
informed of our plans for the use of beiioopters and ocher 
assets in Latin America for countemareotics purposes. 


The Honorable 

Dan Burton, Chairman, 

Committee on Spvernment Reform and Oversight, 
House of Representatives. 
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I hops chat this infonnatiDn responds to your 
concerns. Please do not hesitate to contact U9 again if we 
can be of further assistance. 


Since^rely^ 






Barbara Larkin 
Assistant Sa tret ary 
Legislative Affairs 
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Think ynu for the opportunity to comment on the draft 
House Resolution on provision of OH-SO Black Hawk halicoptars 
CO the Colombian National Police. The administration 
supports the hroad sentiments of the Colombia resolution even 
as we differ from its prescribed remedy. Our source country 
strategy is a regional effort . This resolution, focussed 
only on Colombia, would necessarily draw funds away from our 
programs in Peru and Bolivia, whore wa have w.i tnassed 
dramatic successes in the past two years. Our Peruvian and 
Bolivian programs have heen instrumental in producing a 
drop in regional coca cultivation. Now is not the titne to 
undercut these successful programs . 

Colombia i* a country besieged by the intertwined 
threats of illicit narcotics trafficking and the violeuc 
insurgenoy. The Colombian National Police (CSIP) and it,B 
leadership have done tremendouu vfork, performing with eouraga 
and dedication under difficult and dangerous eondietons. 

They deserve Ijoth our support and our admiration. 

Colombian heroin i.a a aerioue threat to our natlonpl 
interests, although the emergence of this threat has not 
dimlniehed the threat posed by Colombian cocaine. We agree 
that eradication is the most efficient, but not the only, 
method for stopping the flow of heroin . Given chat opium 
poppy is grown at high altitudes, improved performance 
helicopters are necessary to eradicate effectively. 

The UH-IH is an older aircraft, but we note chat the Of? 
and the IKL Air Division have maintained a high readiness 
rate at relatively low cost with more than 4S of these 
helicopters for several years now. The Slack Hawk is a high 
performance helicopter capable of performing well at higher 
altitudes than the UH-iN, but it is considerably more 
expensive to procure and maintain and would represent a new 
and unfamiliar aircraft in the CUP Air Wing. The 
difficulties of introducing an entirely new aircraft into an 
existing inventory should not be underestimated. For 
example, the Colombian army has had an extremely difficult 
time integrating the Black Hawks purebased over a year ago 
into its force toLructure, and still can not operate them 
independent ly . 


The Honorable 

Beniamin A. Gilman, Chairman, 

Committee on international Relations, 
House of Representatives . 
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We tjeiieve that a UH-lH up 2 ra<^<^ co the SuperHucy 
conf tgvuration «an perfcxm c^ite adequately at higher altiicude 
at far lower coet an<i disruption to ths CNP Air wing The 
state Departroent has such & refurbishment program underway 
tor 'LC OH iHs and will t;uiiuinue me program next fiscal 
year, contracts were signed with Bell Textron and u.s. 

Hftlicopfc*-r for the first of these upgrado a 

We believe that the pui-ebase of 3 Black Hawke for the 
CKP is neither cost affective, nor tactically wise . To 
contemplate the replacement of the entire CNP OH-iH force 
with Black Hawks would be financially reckless for both the 
U.s. as the purchaser and Colombia as the operator. The 
financial costs of replacing all of the CUPP'S UH-lHs (some 3S 
currently) with Black Hawks and operating them would be 
prohibitive. 

We do not E\appo*-fc the purohAse o£ 3 Black Hawks for "he 
CNP and we do not support the wholeaale replacement of UH-lHs 
with .Black Kawks - We be1 i that the Kuay upgrade progaram 
which is currently underway is the most cost-effective 
program for Colombians and the taxpayers of the tin 4 red States. 

As you know, the Administratioa ia currently consulting 
with interested MemDers of Congress, including the Foreign 
Operations A^roprlations Subcommittee, to determine an 
alternative approach to TulXilling Che interdiction and ‘ 
eradication needfl of the CNF. We contacted your staff on 
March 24 to schedule a meeting for you with AdmirListraUion 
officials to discuss this matter, and were told that you 
■would prefer to postpone aueh meeting xmtil after your trip 
to Colombia. We remain available to brief you ac your 
earliest convenience and look forward to providing the 
Administration's views on Colombia before your Committee next 
week . 


Again, we strongly support the efforts of Colombian 
National Teliee and their ueed for increased helicopter lift 
capability at higher altitudes. In the last three years, we 
have dramatically increased aounternareetioe funding for 
Colombia. In FY-SS, we provided a total of $26.85 million, 
includincT lURCi funds. PM2P and other assistance. In ry-95, we 
increased this to $62.93 million with an increase In Air wing 
spending io Colombia and a $40 million drawdown of dsfsofti^ 
equipment. In FY-97, the total elinbed to t»re than $90 
million, with dramatic increases In inl. program and Air Wing 
budgets In ColotTibla, another drawdown, and the release of up 
to $30 ndliicn in frozen Foreign Military Financing- This 
makes Colombia the single largest recipient of U.S. 
co-untemarcotics assistance in the world, a measure of our 
commitment . 
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Plaase <30 not hesitate to contact ua if you have any 
questions on this or any other matter. 

Sincerely, 




Barhara tarfein 
Assistant Secretary 
Legislative Affairs 


03/26/98 


17:19 
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L iiitod States Department of State 


Km/ 


if ashington, D. C. 20520 

JUL i 2 19S9 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This is in response to your letter of May 21, 1999, 
regarding the provision of Huey II helicopters to the 
Colombian National Police (CNP) and base security to 
protect these assets. We appreciate the opportunity to 
update you on these matters. 

U.S. Helicopter, the contractor that is preparing Huey 
IIs, is not only installing modification kits on these 
helicopters, but is also performing a full refurbishment of 
the airframes. The objective is to provide top quality 
aircraft that will not require extensive maintenance for a 
considerable time period. As such, the situation with each 
helicopter is unique in terms of the amount of repair and 
restoration necessary. We are able to obtain projections 
periodically, but these are subject to change based on U.S. 
Helicopter’s actual experience in producing the Huey II 
helicopters. At this time, we anticipate the contractor 
will have four more Huey IIs ready for shipment to Colombia 
by late July. In fact, two of these four are currently 
complete. These four aircraft will be transported as soon 
as possible after U.S. Government acceptance, subject to 
availability of military air transport. We expect the 
final four of the first 10 helicopters to be completed and 
shipped in September, or as soon as possible thereafter. 



Regarding the configuration of the Huey II aircraft, 
the State Department and U.S. Helicopter have done their 
utmost to incorporate into the production process those 
modifications requested by the CNP. Modifications for 
mini-gun wiring, dual electric fuel boost pumps, and grease 
type main rotor hubs will be accomplished on all aircraft 
prior to shipment. Unfortunately, owing to problems with 
technical specifications provided by the CNP regarding the 
desired installation of additional hard points and the 


The Honorable 

Dan Burton, Chairman, 

Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 
House of Representatives. 
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airworthiness concerns associated with this, it was 
determined that it would not be possible to accomplish this 
work on the next four aircraft without suffering further 
delays in schedule. Based upon CNF preference, we will 
ship the next four aircraft without this modification 
rather than experience this delay, and the CNP will make 
these changes in accordance with its own internal 
procedures upon arrival of the helicopters. We have also 
initiated action to ensure that adequate auxiliary fuel 
cells will be available for existing and future 
helicopters. INL has allotted funds to the Embassy's 
Narcotics Affairs Section (NAS) for the procurement of 
eleven sets of auxiliary fuel tanks which, along with 
existing tanks, should be sufficient to meet mission 
requirements. Also, with regard to your reference to FLIR, 
please be advised that the Department of State has received 
no request from the CNP to have these aircraft so equipped. 

Regarding base security enhancements to protect the 
Huey II helicopters and other assets, a U.S. Army Special 
Forces team recently completed a three-month long 
comprehensive security assessment of 15 CNP bases 
throughout Colombia. Their findings have been shared with 
the CNP leadership. We intend to spend the $6 million made 
available for this purpose to enable the GOC/CNP to carry 
out the recommendations made by the Special Forces. INL 
has allotted the funds to NAS/Bogota for the upgrades. 

We trust this information responds to your concerns. 
Please do not hesitate to contact us if you need more 
information or believe that we may be of further assistance 
in this, or any other matter. 


Sincerely, 



Barbara Larkin 
Assistant Secretary 
Legislative Affairs 
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I nitod Department of State 

D.C- '20520 



JUN “ 9 


Dear Mr. Chairman, 

This is in response to your letter dated April 19 , 
regarding the April 11 shootdown of a Colombian National Police 
(CNP) helicopter by leftist guerrillas, and the unfortunate 
injuries sustained by the helicopter co-pilct. 

We have looked into the jOiicerr.s raised in your setter, and 
have requested additional information from the CNP. U.S. 

Embassy Bogota was informed by the CN? that the CNP co-pilot and 
the door-gunner (a CNP enlisted man) were allowed to go on the 
mission without helmets. In response to our inquiry, the CNP 
admitted that members of their flight crews frequently fly 
without their helmets, in violation of accepted safety 
protocols. Colonel GalXego considers this a failure of CNP Air 
Service leadership and management, and has assured us that 
corrective action will be taken. 

We also inquired about the status of helmet stocks in the 
CNP. According to the Narcotics Affairs Section (NAS) and CNP 
records, the CN? have received 232 helmets since 1992. CNP 
records indicate that these helmets have all been issued and 
that they have a total of 211 flight-crew personnel with a 
requirement to use them. In late March 1999, seventy helmets 
were delivered to a DOD warehouse in Charleston, SC, for onward 
shipment to Bogota. The additional helmets were shipped to 
Colombia by air on April 20, and are now in the hands of the 
CNP. 

In regard to your allegation that the M-60 machinegun on 
the helicopter jammed, preventing it from returning fire, we 
have investigated and found this not to be the case. According 
to the CNP, the M-60S were operational at the time of the crash. 

The Honorable 

Dan Burton, Chairman, 

Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 

House of Representatives. 
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United Slates Department of Stale 

Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Narcotics and 
Law Enforcement Affairs 

Washington, D.C. 20520 
June IS, 1998 


Rosso Jose Serrano 
Director General 
Colombian National Police 
Santa Fe de Bogota, Colombia 

Dear General Serrano: 


Thank you for your telephone call today, I want to 
confirm by means of this note my intentions with respect to 
the Bell 212 Helicopters we discussed. I intend to locate 
and send you, within the next 30-*60 days, at least three Bell 
212s for use solely by the CNP. Moreover, after the 
beginning of the next Fiscal Year {October 1, 199S), I plan 
to provide you with three additional Bell 212s. You, in 
turn, agree to obtain the necessary pilots and mechanics so 
that these helicopters may be put into immediate operational 


I believe that we both agree that this is the best way 
to quickly upgrade the CNP's capability to increase 
operations at altitudes above 6,000 feet-*while we wait for 
the Huey Upgrade program now in progress to turn out the 
^pgraded UH~ 


Thank you for your cooperation in this and all key 
Counternarcotics matters. I will be in Peru next week, 
traveling on to Colombia week after next. Please feel free 
to contact me through my office in Washington in the 
meantime. I look forward to seeing you again in Bogota where 
we will discuss this proposal further. 


With warm regards. 


Rand Beers, Acting 


CC : 

Ambassador Sherman 
Chairman Gilman 
Chairman Hasterc 
Chairman Callahan 
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INL expects the next shipment of four Huey Ila to arrive in 
Colombia in. la~e June or early July, rsthei^^^anir^May, as 
originally pro^-aoted. Following final 

four of the first ten aircraft to be delivered by 
approximately August- fts with previous estiirtates, this is 
only a projection, subject Lo change based on our actual 
experience in producing the Kuoy II aircraft. While we 
will do everything possible to work with the contractor to 
expedite completion, we will not compromise on the quality 
and safety of the end product. 

There are several reasons for the delay in schedule: 

■l U,S. H>2-.licopter indicates that the Bell kits did 
not prciV© to be as "production ready*' as they 
anticii^iated. They are recoinmending to Bell that 
in the future the packing list for the kits, 
which includes some 4,DD0 individual items, be 
cross— .ref erencsd more clearly against part 
numberu- There were also, itl the initial kits 
receiv>; 3 d, some shortages of components and 
special tools. And, 0-S. Helicopter reportedly 
had to address some probisias associated w.ith 
techniial drawings,- As a result, actual^ work 
required for both refurbishment of the aircraft 
and installation of the kits exceeded what was 
originally estimated. 

■ The CNP requested changes in the work requirements, 
such as adding grease-type main rotor hubs, dual 
electrical fuel boost punps, and wiring for GAU-17 
iT-iniguns . 

■ Once the contract specifications were finalized and 
negotiations and adjustments were completed, it 
becarfis- apparent that the FY 58 Systems Support and 
Upgrade budget line was not sufficient to cover ail 
of thei first 10 conversions. We lacked funding for 
five engine conversions and one airframe upgrade, 
jUiditional funds became available via the Emergency 
Counturnarcotics Supplemental Appropriation, but 
because of a congressional "hold”, which prevented 
expenditure of those additional funds, complet.ion 
of engine work and progress on the modifications 
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wer® dijlayed- This "held" was not lifted until 
January 23. 

We are al»c3 working on a follow-on group of fifteen 
aircraft. Kits for these aircraft haw-s been ordered, and 
induction airf rumes are also being lined up. The CNP plans 
to complete si;< of the upgrades, with U.S. Helicopter doing 
the other nine. Delivery of these fifteen aircraft will 
most likely be spread between Dec«nber of 199S and July of 
2000, depending on a number of factors, including the speed 
with which the CNP is able to complete its upgrades - 

RSQtreST TO MPVS COLCHBIA Pg JX 

IML has requested that Colombia be aioved up on DSCA ' s 
priority list, but ultimately the decision rests with DoD . 
We will certainly stay engaged and continue to press DoD on 
the issue. 
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Uniteal States DeparUnent of State 
PP'as&m^on, D. C. 20520 
APR T 19^ 


Dear Mr. Chairman; 

I am responding to your letter of March 8, 1999, 
regarding your hold on counternarcotics aid for 
Colombia, as expressed in our reprogramming request of 
February 23, 1999. 

The Department of State plans to arm the six UH-60 
helicopters that have been ordered for the Colombian 
National Police (CNP) with either the 7.62atm minigun system 
^the Mark 44 system or equivalent), or with, the .50 caliber 
GAU-19 system, or with a combination of the two. The 
weapon chosen must, of course, meet Sikorsky Aircraft's 
Certificate of Compliance requirements for compatibility 
with the airframe and with the other unique systems that 
the .CNP has chosen to mount on the UH-SOs. If the 7.62 
system and the GAU-19 prove acceptable, tha exact mix and 
number of systems acquired will be purchased and installed 
according to the wishes of the CNP and the funds available. 

We propose to have Sikorsky conduct Certificate of 
Compliance testing with the two weapons systems, using the 
first fully equipped CNP helicopter available. We will 
request that the tests be conducted on an urgent basis so 
as not to delay delivery of the aircraft to Colombia, 
further, the Department of State will make every effort to 
expedite delivery of these helicopters and all other 
critical counternarcotics assistance to Colombia, including 
working with the Defense Security and Cooperation Agency 
to make Colombia their top priority in obtaining equipment. 


The Honorable, 

Benjamin A. Gilman, 

Chairman, 

Committee on International Relations, 
House of Representatives. 
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As you are aware. Section 484 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1981, requires- the Department to retain 
title to aircraft transferred to a foreign country unless 
retention of title would be contrary to the national 
interest of the United States. At this time, we do not 
believe that circumstances support such a determination, 
although we will continue to monitor the situation and may 
at a future date conclude that transfer of title is 
appropriate. The agreement with the Government of Colombia 
will include the following provisions, which have been 
discussed with and agreed to, by the Colombian National 
Police; 

• The six Blackhawk helicopters, will be provided on a no- 
cost lease basis to the Colombian National Police and 
will be incorporated into its Air Service. 

• The CNP will manage and direct the Blackhawk program with 
assistance from the Narcotics Affairs Section of the 
United States Embassy in .Bogota. This assistance will 
include warranty and maintenance support packages, 
advisory assistance and training. It is agreed that the 
CNP has the primary responsibility to provide maintenance 
and supply support to these helicopters in the same 
manner as other aircraft in its inventory {to original 
equipment manufacture standards). 

• The CNP Anti-Narcotics Division (DIPAN) will manage the 
operational requirements of the Blackhawk fleet, with the 
DIRAN commander having day-to-day operational control of 
the fleet. 

• The Blackhawk helicopters will be piloted by qualified 
CNP pilots at all times and may be used at DIRAN 
discretion in joint counternarcotics operations with 
other services of the Colombian Armed Forces, 
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• The GOC understands the helicopters arc to be used by the 
CNP for counternarcotics law enforcement activities oniy^ 
except in times of natural disaster or other emergency to 
prevent loss of life or otherwise engage in humanitarian 
undertakings. 

Finaliy, we are working with the CS? to ensure, that 
in the future, all Huey IIs delivered to Colombia will be 
configured exactly as the CNP wants them. 

We trust this information has been responsive to your 
concerns. If you need further information on this subject, 
or any other matter, please do not hesitate to contact us. 


Sincerely, 


Barbara Larkin 
Assistant Secretary 
Legislative Affairs 
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Mr. Mica. I would like to recognize Ms. Schakowsky from Illi- 
nois. 

Ms. Schakowsky. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to hear the testimony of these two 
esteemed chairmen and my colleagues. 

I want to take a moment to make a statement which actually is 
more in the way of a series of questions. The recent call by General 
Barry McCaffrey to increase spending on drug enforcement in Co- 
lombia puts the United States at a crossroads. Do we invest in a 
militaristic drug war that escalates the regional conflict, or do we 
attack the drug market by investing in prevention and treatment 
at home and seek to assist in stabilizing Colombia? 

According to the GAO, “Despite 2 years of extensive herbicide 
spraying, U.S. estimates show there has not been any net reduction 
in coca cultivation. Net coca cultivation actually increased 50 per- 
cent,” and this 50 percent increase in coca cultivation comes after 
$625 million in counternarcotics operations in Colombia between 
1990 and 1998. 

Considering the demonstrated failure of militarized eradication 
efforts to date, why should we believe that investing even more 
money in this plan will achieve a different result? And what will 
it take to achieve total victory in Colombia? Are we prepared to 
make that type of investment in dollars and in lives? And if not, 
what is the purpose of this aid? 

Considering the fact that more than 100,000 civilians have died 
in Colombia’s civil war and five servicemen recently on a reconnais- 
sance flight, is it ethical to escalate the war in Colombia in order 
to prevent Americans from purchasing cocaine? Will the aid 
achieve a 10 percent reduction or a 20 percent or 50 percent reduc- 
tion in drugs? What is the target amount, or is the purpose to de- 
grade the military capability of the FARC or bomb them to the ne- 
gotiating table? 

Exactly what is it that we believe this aid will accomplish? Is it 
the first in a series of blank checks for a war that has no foresee- 
able end game? What is the exit strategy? With the continued fail- 
ure of a military solution to drug production in Colombia, why 
shouldn’t an innovative alternative development approach be used 
instead? Why not spend half or all of the money on crop substi- 
tution or development? 

A landmark study of cocaine markets by the Rand Corp. found 
that providing treatment to cocaine users is 10 times more effective 
than drug interdiction schemes and 23 times more cost-effective 
than eradicating coca at its source. 

If decreasing drug use in America is the ultimate goal, why 
aren’t we putting equal resources into domestic demand reduction 
where each dollar spent is 23 times more effective than eradi- 
cation? Today, we’re discussing $1 billion for Colombia, but yester- 
day, we cut $1 billion from the COPS program here at home. 

A recent study by researchers at SAMHSA, the Substance Abuse 
and Metal Health Service Administration, has indicated that 48 
percent of the need for drug treatment, not including alcohol abuse, 
is unmet in the United States. Why is it that we can find emer- 
gency funds for overseas military operations while continuing to ig- 
nore the enormous lack of drug treatment here at home? 
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Mr. Chairman, before becoming entangled in a foreign war, it 
seems to me that the Congress should use its oversight authority 
to require the administration to explain how this escalation will re- 
duce illicit drug use at home better than investment in prevention 
and treatment in the United States. The administration should 
also explain how increasing funds for a policy will change the re- 
sult when past increases in support have not changed the outcome. 
These troubling strategic issues need to be resolved in a satisfac- 
tory manner before we increase our involvement in Colombia. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this statement. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentlelady for her statement. 

I would like to recognize the gentleman from Arkansas Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

Mr. Hutchinson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this hearing, and I want to express my thanks to 
Mr. Burton and Mr. Gilman for their testimony today and their 
leadership on this issue. After Mr. Burton’s testimony, I certainly 
am looking forward to hearing the testimony of the State Depart- 
ment in reference to those helicopters. 

And, Mr. Gilman, I couldn’t agree with you more in regard to the 
balanced approach that we have to maintain, reducing the demand 
for cocaine in this country, the demand for drugs, while also going 
after the source countries. 

I, as many members of the subcommittee, have been to Colombia 
and met General Seranno and appreciate the work that he’s doing 
there, and they do need our assistance. And I respect the questions 
that have just been raised by the gentlelady from Illinois, very ap- 
propriate questions as to what our strategy is. Hopefully, we can 
answer some of those questions today. I thought for a moment she 
was speaking of our intervention in Kosovo, what our plan is for 
an exit stategy. 

And this region is very, very close. When you look at the New 
Tribes Missionaries that have been captured, perhaps killed by the 
FARC guerillas there, and then you look at the servicemen that 
we’ve lost, this impacts the lives of Americans. And so I think it’s 
appropriate that we address our role there and our commitment 
there. And I’m delighted with this hearing. 

While this hearing is primarily designed to highlight the precar- 
ious situation in which Colombia finds itself, I want to take a mo- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, to honor an Arkansan who was on the front 
lines of our war against drugs in that country. Chief Warrant Offi- 
cer Thomas Moore, a fellow Arkansan, has paid the ultimate price 
for the defense of his country. In a little noticed incident last 
month, Moore and four of his compatriots lost their lives to keep 
our kids safe from the scourge of drugs. 

On July 23rd, Moore and his fellow air crew took off for a routine 
intelligent mission over southern Colombia. The crew was tasked 
with gathering information to support Colombia’s counterdrug ef- 
forts. The craft disappeared from radar screens while over rebel- 
controlled territory and later was discovered in the mountains 
along Colombia’s border with Ecuador. There were no survivors. 

Moore joined the Army in 1988 after attending the Air Force 
Academy. In 1991, he served with distinction in Southwest Asia 
during Desert Shield and Desert Storm. After 4 years of enlisted 
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service, Moore was selected for the warrant officer program. He 
graduated from flight school in 1993 as a scout helicopter pilot, and 
in 1996 was selected to attend a fixed wing qualification course. He 
graduated and joined the 204th Military Intelligence Battalion, and 
as a result of his excellent performance was selected to fly the RC7, 
the Army’s premier reconnaissance plane. Moore had deployed sev- 
eral times on missions to South America from his post at Fort 
Bliss, in El Paso, TX. 

His awards include the Kuwait and Saudi Arabia Liberation 
Medals, the Army Achievement Medal and the Army Commenda- 
tion Medal. 

Moore is from Higden, AR; and is survived by his wife and two 
children. 

Mr. Chairman, this happened 1 month ago. And I do not believe 
it has captured the attention, the recognition that is deserved for 
these brave soldiers who have really committed themselves to serv- 
ing our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for this opportunity to pay 
tribute to Chief Warrant Officer Thomas Moore and his fellow sol- 
diers. They embodied the spirit that undergirds our determined ef- 
forts to fight narcotraffickers wherever they seek to ply their poi- 
sonous trade. They are indeed unsung heroes. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman for his statement. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Asa Hutchinson follows:] 
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COMMENTS OF CONGRESSMAN ASA HUTCHINSON IN HONOR OF 
CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER THOMAS G. MOORE 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 
House Government Reform Committee 
August 6, 1999 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing today. It is long past time to focus attention on 
the near-emergency situation facing the Colombian people. While this hearing is primarily 
designed to highlight the precarious situation in which Colombia finds itself, I do want to take a 
moment to honor an Arkansan who was on the front lines of our fight against drugs. 

Chief Warrant Officer Thomas Moore, a fellow Arkansan, has paid the ultimate price for the 
defense of his country. In a little noticed incident last month, Moore and four of his compatriots 
lost their lives trying to keep our kids safe from the scourge of drugs. 

On July 23, Moore and his fellow air crew took off for a routine intelligence mission over 
southern Colombia. The crew was tasked with gathering information to support Colombia’s 
counterdrug efforts. The craft disappeared from radar screens while over rebel-controlled 
territory and later was discovered in the mountains along Colombia’s border with Ecuador. 

There were no survivors. 

Moore joined the Army in 1988 after attending the Air Force Academy. In 1991, he served with 
distinction in Southwest Asia during Desert Shield and Desert Storm. After four years of 
enlisted service, Moore was selected for the Warrant Officer program. He graduated from flight 
school in 1993 as a scout helicopter pilot and in 1996, was selected to attend a fixed wing 
qualification course. He graduated and joined the 204“’ Military Intelligence Battalion, and as a 
result of his excellent performance, was selected the fly the RC-7, the Army’s premier 
reconnaissance plane. Moore had deployed several times on missions to South America from his 
post at Fort Bliss in El Paso, Texas. 

His awards include the Kuwait and Saudi Arabia Liberation Medals, the Army Achievement 
Medal and the Army Commendation Medal. Moore, who is from Higdon, Arkansas, is survived 
by his wife and two children. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for this opportunity to pay tribute to Chief Warrant Officer 
Thomas Moore and his fellow soldiers. They embody the spirit that undergirds our determined 
efforts to fight narco-traffickers wherever they seek to ply their poisonous trade. They are indeed 
unsung heroes. 
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Mr. Mica. I am pleased now to recognize Mr. Reyes, who has 
joined us. He’s a member of the Armed Services Committee. We 
thank you for joining us this morning, and you’re recognized, sir. 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to participate as part of your committee. I want to tell you 
that I hold hoth chairmen in the highest esteem. I know they 
worked very hard on this and many other issues, including annu- 
ally on the issue of certification of Mexico, which I think is one of 
the most important things that we do in this Congress is recognize 
the efforts that other countries are making on behalf of fighting 
drug traffickers and international drug smuggling. 

It occurs to me that in the context of what we’re doing this morn- 
ing and what your committee does, it’s very important that we 
have a clear understanding of what the challenges and what the 
accuracy is. I came to Congress after 26 V 2 years service in the U.S. 
Border Patrol, part of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
and I will tell you that Border Patrol agents as part of Operation 
Snowcap have been at the forefront of this Nation’s war on drugs 
since the early 1980’s. 

I had the opportunity to travel to Colombia and observe the ac- 
tivities of the Colombian National Police, as well as the participa- 
tion by DEA and by the United States Border Patrol as a result 
of Operation Snowcap, so I have a good understanding of the issue. 
I have a good perspective based again on experience of what is 
going and what has been going on in Colombia for literally several 
decades. I have experience under the Reagan administration, under 
the Bush administration, and obviously under this administration, 
and it occurs to me that we in Congress do a lot of political joust- 
ing, and part of what I think is important is that we be accurate 
about framing the argument and not allow politics to interfere with 
what is very dangerous work for our men and women fighting both 
in this country and internationally to stop narcotics trafficking. 

I would tell you that the loss of five soldiers. I represent the 16th 
District of Texas, which includes Fort Bliss, and the loss of five sol- 
diers occurred not a month ago, but literally less than 2 weeks ago. 
They included Captain Jennifer J. Odom, Captain Jose Santiago, 
Warrant Officer Thomas Moore, as my colleague from Arkansas 
has already mentioned. Specialist Bruce Cluff and Specialist Ray 
Kreuger. 

I would also remind this committee that of all of the five soldiers, 
we have actually only recovered the remains of three, two are still 
on that mountaintop in Colombia. And I mention that because it’s 
important that we keep in mind why we’re here. It’s important that 
we understand that in order to overcome and to be successful in 
fighting narcotics trafficking and the scourge of narcotics in our 
neighborhoods, and we go through this every year when the issue 
of certification comes up. 

I heard mention this morning where the administration was 
being criticized because they decertified Colombia on two separate 
occasions. Members here this morning want to see Mexico decerti- 
fied. So it brings to my mind that there’s an issue here of either 
confusion or hypocrisy at play, and it’s not helpful to the efforts 
and the sacrifices that are being made not only by the five soldiers 
who already have lost their lives, but by the efforts of the U.S. Bor- 
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der Patrol as they participated in this endeavor in past years, by 
DEA today, by members of the military even as we speak here this 
morning. 

Part of the challenge is, as I see it, is to work together. And, 
again, I get back to accuracy. I asked you what kind of infrared 
system was on that video, because from my experience, that looked 
more like daylight video than infrared. You cannot see smoke from 
a helicopter after it’s been shot and flames coming out in the way 
that that came out in terms of infrared. 

So, again, I make mention of these things so that we can work 
jointly, both as Democrats and Republicans, both as liberals and 
conservatives, both as those that have an understanding of the 
issue not only locally in our neighborhoods, but internationally in 
scope, as I do, and bring forward people that understand in order 
for us to succeed in fighting international drug trafficking, in order 
for us to succeed in being able to come up with a solution, we have 
to approach this thing from the proverbial three-legged stool, and 
that’s with education, with treatment, and with interdiction, law 
enforcement, however you want to phrase it. 

All three are important; all three are critical. And it doesn’t do 
us any good to sit here and nitpick when there are the lives of our 
men and women both in the military and in law enforcement at 
risk both in this country and internationally. 

I hope that, and I am willing to lend my expertise, Mr. Chair- 
man, in any way that I can and that if you see fit, to help us frame 
the larger issues, to help us frame the challenge that we face so 
that together we can reach a successful conclusion to the scourge 
that frustrates all of us in our neighborhoods and all of us in our 
capacity as representatives of the people of this country. 

And I thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman for joining us. 

Now, last but not least, the gentleman who has been very active 
on our subcommittee on this issue, Mr. Sender, the gentleman from 
Indiana. You’re recognized. 

Mr. SOUDER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I also want to, be- 
fore I make a statement here, pay tribute to Chairman Gilman for 
his leadership in the Narcotics Select Committee, as well as Inter- 
national Relations Committee; to Chairman Burton not only for his 
work in Government Reform, but also in International Relations in 
Central America, because it’s the committed efforts of both of you, 
in addition to your work on this subcommittee, but particularly 
with your leadership at the full committee chairman level and 
being able to keep the focus on, or we would really be in bad shape, 
probably be gone by now in the sense of what’s been happening not 
only in Colombia, but Peru and Bolivia and Central America. 

It was very disturbing to me to hear somehow that we haven’t 
somehow totally wiped out the drug problem is grounds that we 
should back up. General McCaffrey frequently compares the drug 
battle to cancer. We spent billions in fighting cancer in America, 
but we haven’t stopped cancer. So should we cut all of our funding 
out and give up on fighting breast cancer and other forms of cancer 
in America? It’s an absurd argument that we heard just a little 
while ago. 
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If you want to try and focus on the treatment problem, then 
focus in addition to the other things on the treatment problem. 
Congressman Ramstad has an access bill that I’m a cosponsor of, 
and we need to move access for drug treatment. 

Nobody here today is against drug treatment. We have the safe 
and drug-free schools bill moving through the committee and many 
other things that will be in the Labor-HHS bill, and we’re moving 
those this Congress. We heard, oh, we’re spending far more on the 
domestic side than in targets. 

But my former boss, former Senator Dan Coats, used to have a 
story that he liked. I would like to paraphrase here, and that is 
that people — it would be similar to coming up to a river where the 
babies are drowning, and then you’re busy pulling these babies out 
like crazy trying to save their lives, and somebody says, I wonder 
how the baby is getting in here. I wonder what is happening 
upriver. Well, Colombia is the source of the river. It’s coming from 
Colombia. 

We’re sitting here how we’re going to help our communities, how 
we’re going to get the drowning babies out. We ought to look at the 
source, too, because if we do not get to the source, we cannot han- 
dle it in Fort Wayne, we cannot do enough in our schools, we can- 
not do enough in our streets, we cannot build enough prisons, be- 
cause it is both a supply and a demand problem. 

One other thing that really has disturbed me, and I was inter- 
ested if Chairman Gilman has any comments on this, too, because 
you said you had been in Congress 27 years, and that means at the 
start you were there as we were coming out of Vietnam. And one 
thing we seem to be fighting here is this Vietnam phobia that we 
have in this country of everything is like Vietnam, is it like Viet- 
nam, and there are several clear things here that are not like Viet- 
nam, in my opinion. 

One, it’s in our hemisphere; Colombia is 2 hours from Miami. 
This is not something that’s overseas or far away. Second, it’s not 
Vietnam in the sense that drugs that are coming in from Colombia 
are coming in to my hometown, into my district and into every 
other area of America, threatening the lives of all of us in this 
country. It’s not a hypothetical battle which I feel it is important 
to fight around the world. But it is also one that’s of direct, clear 
compelling national interest in the United States. 

It’s also not Vietnam in the sense that the CNF, as we heard 
from both of your testimony, wants to fight. They are trained to 
fight. We just aren’t giving them the materials with which to fight. 
And in the military, certainly General Wilhelm on the ground 
working now, they’re trying to clean up what has been a weakened 
military, but they want to do it, and they want to be helped. That 
is not like Vietnam. 

But my concern about how it is like Vietnam is that we will give 
them just enough to never quite win, to never quite succeed, and 
possibly fail. But we will never give them enough early enough to 
get the jump on those that are fighting. 

That’s the parallel to the Vietnam is that we don’t have the cour- 
age to get in at the front, and then, in effect — then say, oh, well, 
they can’t win. And I would like to hear in particular Chairman 
Gilman’s comment, because you’ve seen now both ends of this, and 
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it is one of the stories that we’re clearly fighting in the media, is 
this turning into a Vietnam, and, oh, we need to back up. And we 
heard it here just a little bit ago. 

Mr. Gilman. Well, if I might, Mr. Chairman, just a brief re- 
sponse, let me note that between 1985 and 1992 with a balanced 
drug-fighting strategy on both supply and demand at the same 
time, along with Mrs. Reagan’s excellent public relations campaign 
of “just say no,” we were able to reduce monthly cocaine use by 
nearly 80 percent, which is a demonstration of the fact that by ap- 
plying an effective strategy, we can make progress. 

And this is not the time to retreat. We have, as you so forcefully 
mentioned, an effective drug-fighting force in Colombia that has 
the will and the wherewithal that they lack — they lack the where- 
withal, the ability to do the job. All they’re asking for is some sup- 
port from our Nation, so let’s give them the support that they need. 

And General Seranno, who is an outstanding drug fighter, has 
said that with proper equipment, he could eliminate the opium 
supply for the heroin within a 2-year period. All we say is, the ad- 
ministration people, our DEA and our State Department working 
together can be very helpful to him in providing resources he 
needs, and he would eliminate that source. 

We must not take from one to give to the other. We have to fight 
these on several fronts at one time of both reducing demand and 
reducing supply. And I thank you for your supportive remarks. 

Mr. SOUDER. Thanks. And Mr. Chairman, this is a war in Colom- 
bia we cannot, nor the world cannot afford to lose. Whatever it 
takes, it must be one that cannot be a narcotic state. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman. 

I think we’ve concluded all of the opening statements — oh. I’m 
sorry. I beg your pardon. I apologize deeply, Mr. Ose, the gen- 
tleman from California, I didn’t see you at the end. You’re recog- 
nized. 

Mr. OsE. I’m a Stealth helicopter down here. Mr. Chairman, I 
don’t have an opening statement. 

Mr. Mica. You’re very kind, because we have taken quite some 
time to hear from these Members. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I would like to excuse our witnesses who are also 
members of the panel, ask them to join us if they would. 

And now if we could call our second panelist. The second panel 
and only witness on this panel is General Barry R. McCaffrey. Mr. 
McCaffrey is the Director of the Office of National Drug Control 
Policy. He has testified before us before, and he is back with us. 

General, you know, I think, the protocol. If you would stand, sir, 
and raise your right hand. [Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. 

General, we’re not going to run the light on you this morning. 
You’re the only witness on this panel, and I know many are anx- 
ious to hear from you. So we welcome you back. We salute you for 
your efforts. You are recognized, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL BARRY McCAFFREY, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF NATIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY 

General McCaffrey. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me thank you, you 
and your colleagues for the chance to come down here and testify. 
I was able to listen to the opening panels and all of your opening 
comments, and I really must applaud you and the other members 
of the committee for drawing the attention of the country to what 
I would characterize as an emergency situation. 

And I think it’s going to require a very careful analysis by the 
administration and the Congress in the coming months to sort out 
exactly how do we take on these enormous dilemmas that Presi- 
dent Pastrana and his colleagues face in confronting a problem of 
gigantic dimensions that is worsening over time. 

And specifically I would say there are three elements of that 
problem. The one that very directly affects my own portfolio, of 
course, is drugs in which we have seen a doubling of coca produc- 
tion in the last 3 years. And so poor Colombia, these 36 million 
very brave people have now become the No. 1 country on the face 
of the Earth in terms of undercultivation for cocaine, and indeed 
in a very short period of time have now become, as has been pre- 
viously commented on, some 6 metric tons of heroin drug dimen- 
sion that is simply astonishing. 

And I might add it’s not just affecting United States citizens, this 
is affecting Colombians, and the drug abuse problem in that coun- 
try is skyrocketing, and it’s spilling over into their neighbors. 

Now a second problem that Colombia faces, however, needs to be 
taken into account, is a huge economic crisis. It’s also clearly linked 
to the lack of security, which in most ways is fundamentally driven 
by this explosion of drug production. We’re seeing astonishing 20 
percent unemployment rate and 45 percent devaluation of the peso 
and massive economic flight of investor capital. 

Who in his right mind would invest in Colombia at this moment? 
And indeed, not just in terms of foreign capital, but domestic also, 
how can you try and do cattle ranching if you’re fearful of leaving 
the confines of the major cities? 

Then finally, as has been accurately pointed out by some of your 
earlier witnesses. President Pastrana — and I think this is the will 
of the Colombia people — is trying to bring to an end 40 plus years 
of the most mindless violence imaginable, and it’s a dynamic proc- 
ess, you know. The FARC and the ELN and the other guerilla 
groups may have originally had an ideology, and it’s not clear to 
most of us that they have become anything more than terrorist or- 
ganizations which are fueled by hundreds of millions of dollars of 
drug-created money. 

Now, I heard 1.2 billion mentioned by Chairman Burton. That’s 
the highest number I’ve heard; the minimal numbers, 215 million 
a year. Clearly, it’s resources on a level that have allowed them to 
have double the number of automatic weapons and a FARC battal- 
ion as the Colombia Army and to pay their narcoguerilla fighters 
in some cases up to $1,000 a month, while the Colombian Army is 
paying their kids $200 a month. 

The peace process is an important one not just to Colombia, but 
to all of us. It’s a regional problem, and it’s going to require a very 
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multifaceted approach, clearly one aspect of which may well be en- 
hanced support for the security forces at Colombia. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I have tried to pull to- 
gether in writing in the statement our own views, not just of 
ONDCP, but obviously those of the Attorney General, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Defense, and State. And I offer that for the record. 
And then I put together some charts that I will run through very 
quickly that I would like, with your permission, to offer for the 
record. 

Mr. Mica. For the record they will all be made a part of the 
record. Thank you. 

General McCaffrey. If I may make some very quick comments. 
And I might add that my colleague over here that will be pulling 
the slides for me is an intern working with me. Air Force Second 
Lieutenant Chris Rainy, on loan for the summer from the School 
of Public Policy. There will be a little bit of flair that may be lack- 
ing in my normal presentation. 

Please, if you will, first view graph — let me just say that the 
President did dispatch me on a trip last week that took me to Co- 
lombia, No. 1, Ecuador, and Venezuela; Ecuador to look at the FOL 
at Manta Ecuador, to talk to their congressional leadership, their 
government officials and the President; into Venezuela to talk to 
President Chavez, his Defense Minister, Interior Foreign Ministry; 
and then finally in Oranjestad Aruba, to look at the forward-oper- 
ating locations in those two places. 

I’m very upbeat, to be honest, about the value of our trip, and 
would be glad to respond to your own questions. 

At the end of this coming month, the President will send me 
back to Brazil, Bolivia and Peru and Argentina. The whole notion 
would be to pull together regional ideas about continuing to suc- 
cessfully confront the drug issue, and to do so not just on the basis 
of intelligence cooperation and judicial cooperation and air and sea 
interdiction, which are vitally important, but to see it in a larger 
context of what we think are the major contributions that we start- 
ed in the Santiago Summit of the Americas. How do we make sure 
that 34 nations are engaged in this process, and this is not seen 
as a United States problem that we’re cajoling our Latin American 
partners into participating in? That’s where the trip took me, and 
I will be glad to respond to your own questions. 

Chris, the next chart if you will, sir. Why don’t you put them all 
up there so we can run through this a bit quicker. 

Source zone strategy. Six years ago we put together PDD 14. I 
think it was a sound piece of work. I thought so at the time. It sug- 
gested you got to do it all; you’ve got to have a solid domestic law 
enforcement and interdiction strategy. Yes, you do have to go into 
the transit zone, the Caribbean, the Eastern Pacific, Central Amer- 
ica. We can talk about that. But at the end of the day, the huge 
payoffs in terms of supply reduction are going where the drugs are 
produced, and we’re doing that worldwide. 

But certainly when it comes to cocaine and heroin in the Latin 
American arena, our eradication concept in Colombia, Peru, Bolivia 
and Mexico are vital to achieving some goal. And I would just sug- 
gest to you, almost to my astonishment it’s working, more so than 
I could have envisioned in the 5-some odd years that I’ve been 
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working the issue. With a rather — in terms of the entire national 
budget, with a rather modest financial investment, we actually 
every — achieved a net reduction in cocaine in 3 years. And I will 
go on to talk about that and why it might be jeopardized in the 
coming years. 

When I say we, this is not just the DEA, the Customs Service, 
the Border Patrol, U.S. Armed Forces, the Agency; a lot of it is the 
Peruvian Air Force, Colombian National Police, the cooperation of 
authorities in the Caribbean. It’s really been a multinational effort, 
and it’s pretty impressive. 

Next chart, Chris. 

Let me talk about Peru, because that’s clearly the most dramatic 
successes we’ve made. Three years, 56 percent reduction in coca 
under cultivation. It’s astonishing, unbelievable what has been 
achieved. Now, a lot of that was not just the incredible performance 
of the U.S. Air Force and intelligence services supporting the Peru- 
vian Air Force, it was alternative economic development, it was 
smart political operation by President Fujimori. It was a defeated 
Sendero Luminosos. It was a reintroduction of civilian police in the 
Huallega Valley. It was good eradication operations in the 
Eberamag valley, but inarguably, that’s where they’ve gone in 3 
years. 

And for that reason, for the first time in a decade there have 
been less cocaine floating around the world on a net basis then 
there were in previous years. That’s jeopardized. We’re now seeing 
possibly some bad evidence of the reintroduction of coca planting 
into the eradicated fields. 

A lot of reasons why that may or may not be occurring, one of 
which is the — as you get production down, the value of the product 
goes up. More likely the important reason is these drug criminal 
organizations are so flexible, they’re adapting to what we did and 
are now moving on the rivers, and they’re smuggling out in the 
eastern Pacific by noncommercial shipping. They’re getting around 
what we’ve achieved. They’re out in Brazilian air space. They’re 
making short aircraft hops across the Colombian border. They’re 
moving east into Bolivia instead of north into Colombia. So there’s 
a dynamic process by some very clever and dangerous criminal or- 
ganizations. But Peru ought to be proud of what it’s done. 

Next chart. Bolivia. Unusual, I watched this, as have many of 
you, for a decade. For 7 years we put $1 billion in there. We 
achieved enormous increases in legal cultivation. We helped the po- 
lice and the Army, but we had a zero impact on coca production. 
In the last 2 years. President Banzer, Vice President Quiroga, this 
administration has actually reduced coca production 22 percent, 
and they’ve done it, thank God, with a human rights equation 
taken into account, where there has not been massive conflict, 
armed conflict between the coca-ers and the police and the Army. 

Now they ought to be proud of what they’ve done, but they’re 
also now getting into the heavy lifting, and how well they can pro- 
ceed will be a challenging concept to them. They’ve gone out, they 
asked the Europeans and their global partner for help. But this is 
another nation that’s been on the right track, and one element of 
it was stiff law enforcement and eradication, very impressive work. 
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Colombia. A traditional ally, they fought with us in Korea. They 
are enormously important economic partners, whether it’s coffee or 
flowers or whatever. Literally 30,000 jobs in Florida, as you well 
know, Mr. Chairman, depend upon trade with Colombia. An honest 
President, a good government struggling with these huge chal- 
lenges. 

But when you back off of it and look at the global drug threat 
that they pose, it’s a huge problem. And I might add, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would volunteer later on to review the transcript of this 
hearing. I’ll pull together the other actors in the government who 
watch this issue; let me try and get you a fact sheet. Congressman 
Reyes I think quite correctly suggested we have got to get on the 
same set of facts. 

I think there’s been an awful lot of good sound bites that are 
well-meaning, but I need to paint the picture as I think it actually 
is. I say that, because I think Colombia is a dynamic situation, 
what we’ve done in the past may not be adequate. 

We do need to think through the coming several years. It’s going 
to require a coordinated effort under the leadership of Secretary 
Albright. I went to her when I got back to lay out my own thinking. 
She is dispatching Under Secretary Pickering, one of the most dis- 
tinguished diplomats I’ve ever worked with. He will go down there 
on Monday and try and work the issue. 

So it’s a changing situation, and I welcome, I think all of us wel- 
come, the oversight of Congress and the participation of Congress, 
but we’ve got to get the same sheet of facts. 

The peace process, the drug issue, the economic problem, they 
are linked. The peace process is faltering. It’s not achieving its pur- 
pose. There’s been no gesture of goodwill on the part of FARC gue- 
rillas. It’s outrageous. They have gone into this, quote, demili- 
tarized zone, cleared zone with thousands of FARC fighters. 
There’s 41 airfields in there. There is some indication there is now 
coca production in there. 

It is a laboratory operation. They are using it as an armed base 
area, and during the July offensive they came out of that DMZ and 
attacked the police and the Army as far as 75 kilometers away. 
They executed 30-some-odd people in the DMZ. They are entering 
homes in the DMZ; 90,000 Colombians live in there, and they’re 
violating Colombian constitutional law by exercising jurisdiction in 
the absence of Colombian law. It’s a huge problem. And I might 
add when they attacked the police and the Army, it was a tremen- 
dous signal of determination on the part not just of General 
Seranno, but all the Colombian armed forces. Nobody surrendered. 
None of these besieged outposts gave up. Many of the Colombian 
soldiers that were killed were executed while wounded. They were 
shot in the head. 

So this is a huge problem, and yet in saying that, I do not imply 
that we should do anything but be entirely supportive of continuing 
to engage on a negotiated — support Pastrana and his colleagues on 
a negotiated end of the FARC, ELM and paramilitary struggle 
against the government, but that’s a problem in sum right there, 
and it’s spilling over, as I will show in a subsequent chart. 

Next. A lot of us should be proud about what we’ve done in the 
last 3 and 4 years in the Andean Ridge. I’m not sure what is com- 
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ing up in the next 3 or 4 years. It looks to me like the dynamic 
is shifting, and we’re now moving in a different direction. The Pe- 
ruvian cocaine industry is coming back. It’s just beginning, and 
January, when we get our yearlong analysis of the data, I will be 
able to give you a better overview. But I think it’s going in the 
wrong direction, and I will try and learn more about that toward 
the end of the month. 

Bolivia. Indeed we have done a magnificent piece of work, “we” 
meaning primarily the Bolivian police and human rights activists 
and alternate economic development programs. But again, I think 
the organizations, criminal organizations, have now reneged them- 
selves. The Colombians are gone. The Colombians criminals are out 
of Bolivia, but Bolivian cocaine production is still going out of coun- 
try through Argentina, through Brazil, to Europe. A lot of it is in 
Europe. It’s not going up now into Colombia to be turned into HCL. 
The laboratories are in Bolivia. So it’s a different problem and a 
very serious one, and arguably some tough years are coming up. 

And then finally we talked about Colombia, it doesn’t need to be 
repeated. 

It’s not the source of 80 percent of the cocaine. The facts are that 
it’s a No. 1 cultivation source of coca. And we’re seeing an improve- 
ment, I might add, in the quality of these coca bushes; the HCL 
contents going up. It is arguably either 80 percent of the cocaine 
in America originated in or transited through Colombia is a better 
way to look at it. 

I would also argue that there’s six metric tons of heroin, high pu- 
rity, low cost, now being — as Congressman Cummings accurately 
pointed out, being dealt, distributed by the same criminal organiza- 
tions that are there to distribute cocaine, which makes it even 
worse. That heroin is a new dynamic. It’s killing kids from Elorida 
all the way to New York City and Boston. They’re sticking it up 
their nose, thinking because they don’t inject it, it’s less dangerous 
probably. Although the extremely good law enforcement work, par- 
ticularly in Miami and New York City, the seizures are up to 70 
percent on the East Coast. 

I would argue that does not necessarily mean that’s the primary 
source of heroin. Poor Colombia produces 4 percent of the world’s 
heroin. The majority of it is still produced in two places, Burma 
and Afghanistan. And one could argue in those two countries the 
only thing that works is opium production. And that stuff is still 
coming in — Burmese heroin is all over the United States. 

Next. One could argue Colombia is a trafficking center of gravity. 
There’s no question about it, a lot of the laboratories are involved 
there. The precursor chemicals come into Colombia from — through 
Venezuela, through Ecuador, directly into Colombia. The money 
laundering, a lot of it is either orchestrated or takes place in Co- 
lombian systems. Clearly the EARC and the ELN and the para- 
military, we’ve had this long sterile debate over whether to call 
them narcoguerillas. I don’t know what we ought to call them, but 
without question, the EARC income depends upon drug production. 

They’re taxing it at every stage, they call it a tax, the growing 
of it, the transportation, the laboratories, and so when the Coast 
Guard and the DEA seize 6 pounds of Colombian cocaine, the 
EARC already got paid, and that’s why you see them in shiny uni- 
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forms and brand new automatic weapons, and with aircraft and 
helicopters and international legal talent. It’s the center of gravity, 
we could argue, for gigantic and menacing criminal enterprise. 

Next chart. Their neighbors are worried. They ought to be wor- 
ried. Colombia is incapable of controlling the land area, particu- 
larly in the south, Caqueta and Putumayo provinces. When I flew 
in the combat base at Tres Esquinas, right in the heart of Indian 
country, and you look out the window, 30 percent of the land area 
is coca production, and their FARC base area is now operating, 
particularly in Ecuador, but also across the border into Peru, into 
Brazil, Brazilian frontier, and in and out of Venezuela land space. 
And then finally they’re clear across the border into Panama and 
the Darien Peninsula. 

I mentioned that not just to indicate the regional nature of the 
threat, but to underscore the requirement for regional cooperation 
in solving it, which is one of the reasons that I had gone to the sur- 
rounding countries and listened to their own views. 

Mr. Chairman, final quick comment, we’ve got a first-rate CINC 
in Southern Command General Charlie Wilhelm. The Congress 
gave us some money to set up United States Southern Command 
in Miami, the crossroads of Latin America. We’ve got a problem. 
We’ve closed down operations in Panama. As you pointed out, some 
2,000 counterdrug flights a year which took place out of Howard 
Air Force Base, the capability is gone as of May 1st. It was an $80 
million-a-year operation. There were 2,000 airmen there, so that 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, we were supporting the U.S. Customs 
Service, which has indeed probably the preponderance of 
counterdrug missions, the U.S. Armed Forces, DEA aircraft, the 
Agency, Department of Transportation, the Coast Guard tracker 
aircraft program. Now we’re trying to come up with new alter- 
natives. 

We’re behind the ball on it. We kept negotiating with Panama. 
We thought we had a solution that was good for the region. We got 
interim access to Manta, Ecuador, Curacao and Aruba. I believe 
we’re going to be able to put together a first-rate longer-term 
agreement. There’s great receptivity in the region, I think, to con- 
tinue these cooperative fights. 

And I’ve got to underscore, you know, I was out there with Con- 
gressman Reyes at 2 a.m., with the Secretary of the Army, the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, the old guard, the soldiers of that 204th 
MI Battalion, to welcome home the first two remains from those 
five brave young U.S. Army aviators. And the President asked 
Janet Reno to head the U.S. Delegation that went back to bring in 
Captain Jennifer Odom, a beautiful young public servant, oper- 
ational aircraft lost, supporting regional counterdrug mission, and, 
in my view, directly protecting the safety of the American people. 
It was a great honor, I know, for Congressman Reyes and I, among 
others, to have taken part of in that mission. 

With your permission, I will end my formal remarks there, and 
I look forward to responding to your own questions and listening 
to your own ideas. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you for your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of General McCaffrey follows:] 
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Statement by General Barry R. McCaffrey, 

Director, Office of National Drug Control Policy 
Before the House Committee on Government Reform, 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources 
The Evolving Drug Threat in Colombia 
And other South American Source Zone Nations 
August 6, 1999 

Introduction 

All of us in the Office of National Drug Control Policy thank the Committee for the 
opportunity to testify today about the evolving drug threat in Colombia and other Soudi 
American source-zone nations. Chairman Mica, Representative Mink, distinguished members of 
the subcommittee, your interest in all aspects of drug control policy and your commitment to 
bipartisan support of a comprehensive response to the nation’s drug abuse problem are much 
appreciated. We welcome this opportunity to review the comprehensive initiatives that are being 
conducted in support of Goal 5 of the National Drug Control Strategy. Break foreign and 
domestic drug sources of supply. 

Emerging drug-control challenges in Colombia and the Andean Ridge threaten regional 
supply-reduction efforts and larger U.S. security interests. Our collective efforts to implement 
the source-zone strategy laid out in Presidential Decision Directive (PDD) 14 have reduced 
global potential cocaine production by 29 percent over the past three years. It now appears that 
these important drug-control gains are eroding. CIA global crop estimates for this year (calendar 
year 1999) may show a large increase in cocaine production potential. The continued explosion 
of coca cultivation and increases in opium poppy cultivation in Colombia undermine the U.S. 
source-zone strategy and Colombian democratic institutions. This increase will continue to 
promote cocaine addiction the world over. Colombia’s ability to respond to this emerging drug 
threat is compromised by interlocking economic, political, and social problems. Meanwhile, U.S. 
Government efforts to negotiate long-term agreements, to replace expiring interim agreements 
with Ecuador and Aruba/Curacao, continue. The existing interim agreements allow the U.S. to 
operate Forward Operation Locations (FOL) to conduct essential multinational anti-drug air 
operations following the closure of Howard Air Force Base in Panama. 

Part I of this testimony provides an overview of current trends in cocaine and heroin 
cultivation, production, and trafficking with the “source zone” nations of South America — 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela. Part II addresses the current situation in 
Colombia. Part III summarizes U.S. Government drug-control programs in South America. Part 
IV presents U.S. challenges in Colombia and the source zone, and Part V summarizes key issues 
to be addressed when designing a comprehensive regional strategy for controlling the supply of 
drugs tliat enter the United States. 
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I - Overview of Source Zone Trends 


• Cocaine 


Coca, the raw material for cocaine, is grown in the South American countries of Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Pern. Regional efforts to eradicate this crop have been quite successful in the past 
three years. Coca cultivation in Peru plummeted by 56 percent from 1 1 5,300 hectares in 1995 to 
51,000 hectares in 1998. Potential cocaine production declined from 460 metric tons to 240 
metric tons over the same period in Peru while in Bolivia potential production declined from 255 
metric tons in 1994 to 150 metric tons in 1998 These successes have been attributed to many 
factors, including; political will in both countries to confront the illegal drug trade, tlie regional 
air interdiction campaign that targeted drug-laden aircraft flying between coca-growing regions 
of Peru and processing laboratories in Colombia, control of precursor chemicals, diminished 
strength of insurgent forces in Peru, and alternate crop programs. International drug control 
successes and shifting markets have forced change on tiie illicit cocaine industry in Latin 
America — a large-scale shift in coca cultivation to Colombia. 

Throughout this decade, traffickers have moved over half of U.S.-boxmd cocaine though 
Mexico, while Caribbean routes handle about one third of the traffic. Traffickers continue to 
rapidly shift flow among several Caribbean and eastern Pacific routes in response to successful 
law enforcement interdiction operations. For example, law enforcement surge operations 
blocking routes into Puerto Rico have shifted tlie illicit drug flow to more western routes into 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. Transit zone maritime Irafficking - primarily conducted via 
fishing vessels and multi-engined boats known as “go-fasts” — remains the predominant means 
to transport cocaine. The use of non-commercial aircraft for smuggling drugs has decreased over 
the past few year, but it has remained an important method of shipping cocaine to the Bahamas, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 

The disruptions of the Colombian Cali drug trafficking organizations in 1995 and 1996 
and the earlier dismantlement of the Medellin cartel have created greater opportunities for other 
trafficking organizations to develop their businesses. The days of highly integrated cartels with 
centralized control over production, shipment, distribution, and marketing functions are most 
likely gone, replaced by shifting, temporary agreements and coalitions. 

• Heroin 

Heroin is produced for the world market in nine countries in three regions of the world. 
Burma and Afghanistan are responsible for ninety percent of the world’s opium production, 
which has almost doubled since 1986. An estimated 3,461 metric tons of opium was produced 
worldwide in 1998, a 16 percent decline in production between 1997 and 1998 due principally to 
drought and eradication in Southeast Asia. The Latin American component of this global 
production has historically accounted for 4 percent or less of worldwide totals. 
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While only a small portion of the world’s heroin supply comes from Latin America, 
hemispheric production accounts for a disproportionate share of the heroin seized in the United 
States, according to the DBA Heroin Signature Program (HSP).‘ HSP is based primarily on 
federal seizures made at U.S. Ports of Entry. For calendar year 1997, DBA reports indicate that 
Latin American heroin comprised 75 percent of the heroin seized in the United States. Law 
enforcement investigations, along with various indicator data reflect that the nation’s largest 
heroin markets of New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, and Philadelphia are now dominated 
by the six tons of Colombian heroin produced each year. Mexico produces about 6 metric tons 
of heroin per year, most of which is sent lo the United States and consumed primarily in the 
western part of our country. 


‘ The HSP is a valuable tool to our understanding of the flow of heroin to the United States, however it is 
based on only seized heroin. Therefore, the HSP cannot be used as the only indicator of origin for heroin available 
in the United States. Other factors — such as the prevalences of Bast Asian poly crime syndicates, or triads, or 
Nigerian organizations in some cities (for example, Chicago), as well as the origin of heroin seized in nations 
proximate to the United States (for example, Canada) — should also be considered. An interagency heroin 
assessment effort is currently underway to better understand the nature of the increasing heroin direat to our nation. 
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n - Colombia: An Emergency Situation 

• The changing face of drug trafficking 

The drug trade in Colombia has changed significantly over the past few years. Coca 
cultivation has increased dramatically in response to regional airbridge interdiction efforts that 
curtailed the flow of coca products from Peru to Colombia. The cocaine trafficking industry 
fragmented following the arrests of the Cali drug kingpins in the inid-1990s and is now 
characterized by smaller groups specializing in limited segments of the drug trade. These groups 
are more difficult to detect; dismantling any one of them has less impact on the overall trade. A 
strategic decision by Colombian drug organizations to enter the heroin production/trafficking 
business has resulted in the proliferation of Colombian heroin within the United States. 

Virtually all of the drug-crop cultivation in Colombia is in remote, underdeveloped 
regions outside the government’s control and often under the armed control of guerrilla or 
paramilitary forces. This makes eradication and interdiction enormously dangerous to security 
forces. Moreover, without greater protection by the Police and Army in the countryside, the 
government cannot deliver adequate alternative development programs to provide licit income to 
growers who abandon coca cultivation. 

As opposed to the situation ten years ago when small airplanes were the preferred method 
of transporting drugs out of Colombia, the majority of drugs today leave Colombia via maritime 
means, either in containerized cargo or by fast boat Riverine transport of precursor chemicals 
into processing regions and of finished drugs coming out has also increased substantially, 

• Exploding cocaine productiop 

U.S. Government Crop Experts from the Department of Agriculture, Drug Enforcement 
Administration and Director of Central Intelligoice’s Crime and Narcotics Center believe 
Colombian cocaine production may be poised for a dramatic increase in 1999.^ Higher yielding 
coca is being cultivated in Colombia. This has yet to be reflected in annual estimates of potential 
cocaine production because of the two-year maturation time for the higher yielding variety of 
coca {erythroxylum coca var. coca) to become fully productive. Much of the increase in 
cultivation in Putumayo and western Caqueta — where the higher yielding variety of coca is most 
likely being grown -- took place in 1996-97 and those fields are only now becoming fully 
productive. Colombian Cocaine production this year could reach 250 metric tons even if the 
amount of coca under cultivation does not increase. 


■ Colombian Coca Yields: An Update, a joint research paper prepared by experts from the DCI Crime and Narcotics 
Center, the Drug Enforcement Administration, and the Department of Agriculture. CN 99-40010, February 1999. 
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• Colombian penetration of U.S. heroin market 

Colombian drug organizations made a strategic decision at the beginning of this decade to 
expand into opium cultivation and heroin production and trafficking. As a result, net opium 
cultivation in Colombia went from essentially zero hectares to more than 6,000 hectares by 1995, 
and has remained essentially stable since. Opium cultivation is concentrated in the Huila-Tolima 
area and has a potential yield of six metric tons a year. Unlike Asia, where there is a distinct 
growing season, cultivation is year round, resulting in multiple crops. Colombian heroin 
trafficking is reportedly controlled by relatively autonomous groups that have developed their 
own smuggling systems. The predominant mode of transportation is commercial air, with human 
courier mules swallowing balloons filled with heroin or hiding it in body cavities. 

• The nexus between drugs and Colombia’s civil conllict 

Insurgent and paramilitary organizations are profiting enormously from the drug trade 
and using drug revenues to finance operations against the democratic government. The growth of 
drug cultivation, production, and trafficking has added substantially to the war chests of the 
guerrilla and paramilitary groups, which protect and/or control various aspects of the drug 
industry. Colombian defense experts have estimated that the two major insurgent groups (the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC) and the National Liberation Army (ELN) 
gain 50 percent or more of their revenues — from their involvement in drug trafficking. Estimates 
vary widely for the amount of money tliat the two major insurgent groups (the Revolutionary 
Anned Forces of Colombia (FARC) and the National Liberation Anny (ELN) earn annually 
from the drug trade - from a low of $ 1 00 million or less to a high of $500 million. What is clear 
is that their revenues from the drug trade equal or exceed their other major income sources - 
kidnapping, extortion, and bank robberies.^ The FARC, which controls or influences much of 
southern Colombia, cams revenues by providing protection for or directly participating in 
activities related to coca cultivation, drug processing facilities, and clandestine airstrips. Tlie 
FARC also “taxes” the campesinos and drug traffickers at each stage of drug cultivation, 
production, and transport in areas under their control. The FARC, through attacks on military 
and Colombian National Police (CNF) logistical bases and outposts, have negatively affected the 
GOC’s aerial eradication efforts. CNP and U.S. -owned aircraft on eradication missions were hit 
by ground fire in gueirilla-controlled areas 48 times last year. 

• A society under brutal attack 


In Colombia, the melding of guerrilla movements, or in some cases, paramilitary groups, 
and international drug trafficking organizations has created an unprecedented threat to the rule of 
law, democratic institutions, and the very fabric of society. More than 35,000 Colombians have 
been killed over the past decade in Latin America’s longest-running internal conflict. There are 
an estimated 20,000 guerrillas contesting democratic governance. In recent years, paramilitary 


See for example, Colombia on the Brink by Michael Shifter. Foreign Affairs. July/August 1999 and Colombia 's 
Three Wars: U.S. Strategy at the Crossroads, a Strategic Studies Institute report, Gabriel Marcella and Donald 
Schulz, March 5, 1999. 
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organizations have evolved from their origins as self-defense organizations required in the 
absence of effective law enforcement and the rule of law. Today, they are competing with 
insurgent organizations and government forces for personnel and control of territory. They are 
also implicated in an increasing number of politically motivated killings and other gross 
violations of human rights. In addition to the involvement in the drug industry by guerrilla and 
paramilitary groups, the acceleration of the deadly spiral of violence in Colombia can be 
attributed to the 1980s boom in the cocaine industry and the extensive investments in all ^pccts 
of Colombia’s economy by fabulously wealthy drug traffickers who were seeking to reinvest 
their fortunes, expand drug cultivation and production, and legitimize their social standing/ 

Colombia’s ability to respond to the exploding drug threat is hindered by interlocking 
economic, political, social, and security challenges. The national economy is shrinking for the 
first time in three decades — GDP shrank by more than 5 percent in the first six months of 1999. 
Unemployment exceeds 20 percent. Institutions such as the criminal justice system are inc^able 
of ensuring justice will be done, and have lost the public’s confidence. The populace, especially 
in the rural areas, is turning to the guerrillas, paramilitaries, and narcotraffickers for paying jobs. 
Guerrilla recruits are reportedly paid more tlian twice as much as Army conscripts. Colombians 
are emigrating in increasing numbers. Over half a million Colombians left for good in the last 
two years. 

Colombian security forces are presently incapable of conducting counterdrug operations 
in the Putumayo and find it difficult to conduct operations in the Caqueta growing regions, 
source of two-thirds of Colombian coca, because of die dangers posed by the guerillas. Narco- 
guerrillas have achieved dominance of these regions because of serious shortfalls in training, 
force structure, leadership, intelligence, mobility, and communications for the armed forces and 
Police. The series of tactical battlefield defeats suffered by the Armed Forces over the past year 
caused them to attempt some fundamental refonns. The Anned Forces and Police have had a 
few recent encouraging successes against the FARC in 1999. 

The Colombian Army is now creating a special Counlemarcotics Battalion with US 
Army assistance that will work in support of or in coordination with the CNP in their efforts to 
move coimterdrug operations into the Putumayo region. The members of this unit have been 
carefully selected, fully vetted, and are being trained and equipped with US support. The GoC 
has also reinvested in the isolated base at Ties Esquinas in southern Colombia to provide a center 
of counterdrug operations in the heart of the coca-growing region. Colombia's Joint Task Force 
- South is located there. Tres Esquinas will also soon be the site of the Joint Intelligence Center 
which will bring together the counterdrug efforts of all the Colombian military forces and the 
CNP. Once the runway extension at Ties Esquinas has been completed to handle more types of 
aircraft, the Colombian Air Force will be able to station additional aircraft there as required in 
support of police and military counterdrug operations. 

Such interservice cooperation is absolutely key to creating security conditions that will 
make it possible for Colombia’s drug eradication, alternative development and law enforcement 


' Colombia 's Three Wars; US. Siralegy ai ihe Crossroads, pp.14-15. 
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counterdnig programs to be successful. The 2,500 people who comprise the CNP’s Anti- 
Narcotics Division nationwide are brave and professional, but they are no match for some 17,000 
FARC and ELN guerrillas, 6,000 paramilitary members, and hundreds of violent drug traffickers 
operating in much of Colombia. Ties Esquinas will also serve as a point of departure for 
counterdrug operations, air interdiction of trafficker flights, and riverine patrolling. Unless the 
GOC can contest guerrilla dominance in drug-producing regions, cultivation and production will 
continue to expand, and the guerrilla movement will continue to strengthen as a result of the 
enormous cash flow to these terrorist organizations. 

The Administration is fully supportive of President Pastrana’s desire to negotiate with the 
FARC and the ELN, but his peace initiative has yet to yield any results. Negotiations, scheduled 
to begin July 7, were postponed by the FARC who launched a nationwide offensive on July 8, 
from the so-called DMZ again, making a mockery of their commitment to negotiated peace. 
FARC, ELN, and Paramilitary guerrilla forces continue committing acts of violence against the 
government and the civilian population, including widespread kidnapping. Among the victims 
of the violence have been three American civil rights representatives murdered by the FARC 
while working for the rights of indigenous peoples. Violence, including mass kidnappings m 
churches and on airline flights, continues at a level that undermines democracy and the rule of 
law. There are now more than one million displaced people in Colombia. 

• Deteriorating Regional Situation 

Colombia is now clearly the new center of gravity for the cocaine industry. Negative 
trends also appear to be emerging elsewhere in the region, in some cases perhaps as a result of 
spillover from Colombia’s troubles. 

In Peru, the drug control situation is deteriorating. Traffickers have adjusted routes and 
methods to reduce the effectiveness of law enforcement and interdiction operations. Peruvian 
coca prices have been rising since March 1998, making alternative development and eradication 
more difficult. Some farmers arc returning to abandoned fields and the central growing areas are 
rejuvenating. Clearly, rebounding cultivation in Peru would be a setback to U.S. interests. 

In Bolivia, continued reductions in cultivation are expected but there is cause for long 
term concern. The cocaine industry is still intact and prices remain high. Coca growers have 
instigated many acts of violence. Progress continues to depend on the will of fiie Banzer 
Administration to incur considerable political risk to achieve long-term coca reductions and on 
the availability of sufficient alternative development funds to provide coca farmers with licit 
income alternatives. 

The withdrawal of U.S. counterdrug operations forces from Panama by December 31, 
1999 will challenge our ability to maintain adequate levels of support to the hemispheric drug 
control effort. DoD and DoS must establish a new structure to support forward-based, source 
zone, counterdrug operations to replace access to Panama facilities. USG efforts to establish 
Forward Operating Locatigns for counterdmg air interdiction operations are complicated by the 
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lack to date of US congressional support to secure the required Overseas Militaty Construction 
budget and authority. We also still lack long-term- access agreements with the Govemnients of 
the Netherlands (for Aruba and Curacao) and Ecuador (for Manta). 

Guerrilla units have found sanctuary in Panama’s Darien Province and cross the 
Colombia-Panama border nearly at will. Guerrillas have also been militarily active across the 
border to Brazil, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Peru, An insurgency that once was mostly an internal 
Colombian problem is now fueled by enormous drug wealth and is gaining regional security 
significance. 
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III - The U.S* Source Zone Strategy 

• The imperative for supply reduction 

The rule of law, human rights, and democratic institutions are threatened by drug 
trafficking and consumption. International supply reduction programs not only reduce the 
volume of illegal drugs reaching our shores; they also attack international criminal organizations, 
strengthen democratic institutions, and honor our international dmg-control commitments. The 
U.S. supply-reduction strategy seeks to; 

(1) eliminate illegal drug cultivation and production; 

(2) destroy drug-trafficking organizations; 

(3) interdict drug shipments; 

(4) encourage international cooperation; and 

(5) safeguard democracy, human rights, and respect for the rule of law, 

• A source zone focus 


The United States continues to focus priority international drug-control efforts on source 
countries. International drug-trafficking organizations and their production and trafficking 
infrastructures are most concentrated, detectable, and vulnerable to effective law enforcement 
action in source countries . In addition, the cultivation of coca and opium poppy - • and the 
production of cocaine and heroin are labor intensive. For these reasons, cultivation and 
processing are relatively easier to disrupt than other downstream aspects of the trade. The 
international drug control strategy seeks to bolster source country resources, capabilities, and 
political will to reduce cultivation, attack production, interdict drug shipments, and disrupt and 
dismantle trafficking organizations, including their command and control structure and financial 
undeipinnings.® 

• The international context in which we operate 

The era in which hemispheric anti-drug efforts were characterized by bilateral initiatives 
between the United States and selected Latin American and Caribbean nations is gradually 
giving way to growing multilateral initiatives. The 34 democratic nations in the Americas and 
the Santiago Summit of The Americas have recognize that the lines demarcating source, transit, 
and consuming nations have become blurred as drug abuse and drug-production become a shared 
problem. The growing trend toward greater cooperation in the Western Hemisphere has created 
unprecedented drug-control opportunities. 


’ AddiUonai informatioa about intemationBi drug-control programs is contained in the Class ified Annex to the 
Strategy. 
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The counterdrug institutions required for successful hemispheric cooperation beginning 
to be established, Many of the requisite multi-national mechanisms and processes are also in 
place or under development. The anti -drag action agenda signed during the 1994 Miami Summit 
of the Americas is being implemented. All members of the Organization of American States 
endorsed the 1995 Buenos Aires Communique on Money Laundering and the 1996 Hemispheric 
Anti-Drug Strategy. The hemisphere’s thirty-four democratically elected heads of states agreed 
during the 1998 Summit of the Americas in Santiago, Chile to a Hemispheric Alliance Against 
Drugs, All nations agreed to broaden drug prevention efforts; cooperate in data collection and 
analysis, prosecutions, and extradition; establish or strengthen anti-money laundering units; and 
prevent the illicit diversion of chemical precursors. The centerpiece of the agreement is a 
commitment to create a multilateral evaluation mechanism (MEM) -- essentially, a hemispheric 
system of performance measurement. Substantial progress was made by the Organization of 
American States’ Inter-American Drug Abuse Control Commission this past year in developing 
this evaluation system. Specific perfomiance indicators have been accepted, including 
requirements for comprehensive national strategies; national laws to combat illegal chemicals, 
money laundering, and firearms; central coordination government bodies; development of drug- 
use prevalence surveys; and inventories of prevention and treatment programs. 

• The Western Hemisphere Drug EllmiBation Act 

Last year 1998, Congress enacted the Western Hemisphere Drug Elimination Act 
(WHDEA) which authorized S2.7 billion for use by drug control agencies in illicit drug supply 
reduction activities. The WHDEA included S565 million in new authority for source country 
and regional programs and over $2.1 billion in new authority for the improvement of U.S. transit 
zone interdiction capabilities. In ONDCP’s view, the priorities outlined in the WHDEA 
generally did not best support tlie National Drug Control Strategy. Some provisions of the Act 
required investments that exceeded well-articulated agency contingency funding plans. To 
support the WHDEA, congress appropriated $844 million for this fiscal year for counterdrug 
activities. 
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IV - U.S. Challenges in Colombia and the Source Zone 

• Provide adequate and responsive counterdnig support to the Government of Colombia 

The United States is committed to work with the Government of Colombia to develop a 
comprehensive response to the enormously increased threats. We are determined to help 
reestablish the rule of law and allow the development of legitimate economic alternatives to the 
drug trade. Such support will be limited to counterdrug training, resources, equipment, 
intelligence, and regional political support operatiorui, as U.S. policy is absolutely to not 
intervene militarily in Colombia’s internal struggle. 

Colombia must find a way to: increase its capabilities to conduct counterdrug operations 
in the Putumayo, Caqueta, and poppy growing areas; improve infrastructure supporting 
eradication, interdiction, chemical control, and other Colombian counterdrug operations; 
strengthen the Colombian Joint Task Force-South and its military-police Joint Intelligence 
Center at Tres Esquinas, increase operational tempo of counterdnig maritime and riverine 
missions, help develop an effective criminal investigation, prosecution and incarceration 
capability; improve tlie economy and provide alternative economic development and negotiate an 
end to the FARC/ELN Paramilitary violence. 

• Prevent a reversal of counterdnig gains in Bolivia and Peru 

We face the very real possibility of reversal of the dramatic reductions made against the 
coca industry in Peru. We have seen indications that trafficking organizations are adjusting to 
the disruptions we’ve achieved since 1995. Certainly, the increased number of multi-ton seirures 
in commercial maritime conveyances suggest that this mode of trafficking may be more 
important than before. 

• Restructure the theater interdiction architecture; establishing forward operating 
locations 

Over the past decade, the majority of Department of Defense support to the cocaine 
source country effort was provided from U.S. military facilities in Panama. Over two thousand 
counterdrug flights per year originated from Howard Air Force Base. This vital facility 
supported — operationally and logistically -- interagency detection, monitoring, and tracking 
operations from the Customs Service, Defense Department, Coast Guard, CIA. and DEA 
conducted by P-3 Airborne Early Warning (AEW) aircraft. P‘3 Counterdrug Upgrade (CDU) 
aircraft, E-3 AWACs, E-2 early warning aircraft, F-16 fighters, C-5S0 Citation trackers, and 
various other aircraft. The U.S. military presence in Panama also supported transit zone 
interdiction operations, provided facilities for pier-side boarding and destructive searches, . 
supported training in small boat operations and maintenance, and provided jungle operations 
training for small counterdrug units. The counterdrug capabilities resident in Panama provided 
significant support to the efforts of the U.S. Customs Service, the U.S. Coast Guard, the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, and our many regional partners, 
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The completed closure of Howard Air Force Base on May 1, 1999 — as part of the 
drawdown ofU.S. forces in Panama required to be.wjmpletedby December 31, 1999 - has 
caused a senous interruption of source-zone counterdrug air operations. The departments of 
Defense and State are working to establish Forward Operating Locations (FOLs) in Manta, 
Ecuador and Aruba/The Netherlands Antilles (Curasao). Thankfully temporary interim 
agreements have been reached with Ecuador and The Netherlands. Negotiations are underway 
for long-term agreements that will allow significant infrastmcture improvements to facilitate 
around-the-clock operations at both locations. 

The timely replacement of Howard Air Force Base’s counterdrug capabilities is 
dependent upon a number of key steps that are already either in progress or under coordination. 
The restoration of full air and sea interdiction coverage will require significant Overseas Military 
Construction, especially in Ecuador, to improve FOL facilities. Additional legislative authority 
will be required to obligate FOL upgrade funds. Budget estimates for the establishment of FOLs 
may be revised after detailed site surveys are completed. The interim agreements with Ecuador 
and Aruba/Cura9ao are scheduled to expire within one year’s time. Long-term agreements are 
still being negotiated. 

A concerted U.S. government effort is required over the next eighteen months to ensure 
that we maintain full support to the National Drug Control Strategy as we reestablish our 
regional counterdrug support infrastmcture. This interagency effort must include: long-term 
agreements with host nations, overseas military construction authority and budgets, and 
commitm^t from interagency force providers to maintain an unintermpted level of effort. The 
Secretaries of State and Defense have indicated full commitment to ensuring that the necessary 
steps are taken to bring the FOLs to full operational status. We now need to ensure that all of the 
other affected elements of the U.S. government are similarly prepared to support this FOL plan. 
We cannot afford a long-term degradation of detection and monitoring capabilities over the 
Andean Ridge, Caribbean and Eastern Pacific trafficking routes. 
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V - Personal Observations 

It is so important to clearly understand what is happening in the principal coca producing 
and transit countries. I traveled to Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela - - as well as Curacao and 
Aruba last week. My mission was to share US ideas on regional drug cooperation and gauge the 
capacity and the will of the Andean countries to act decisively against the widening threat. 
President Pastrana of Colombia, President Mahuad of Ecuador, President Chavez of Venezuela, 
Prime Minister Camelia-Romer of Curacao, and Prime Minister Eman of Aruba all received me, 
They do understand, the seriousness of the threat posed by drug traffickera, guerrilla/terrorists and 
paramilitaiy/terrorist gangs. These nations face the direct tragedy of displaced persons, violent 
death, kidnapping and other abuses. All of the drug producing and transit countries also face 
economic disruption brought on by lack of confidence and the erosion of government institutions 
through corruption. 

The will to cooperate against the illegal drug industry is strong. However, the police, 
military, judicial and intelligence capacity to act in a meaningful way is weak. The Andean 
emergency is multi-dimensional. In my judgement its solution will require regional cooperation 
for political, economic, law enforcement, and military action. The crisis will not be solved by a 
solely military response. 

Colombia's President Pastrana and Commander of the Armed Forces, General Tapias, 
told me of their plans to move aggressively to control coca and cocaine production in Colombia's 
southern departments of Putumayo and Caqueta. There is presently only minim a} coca 
eradication taking place in the south because it is too dangerous. The region is largely under 
control of various fronts of the FARC, which is solidly in control of drug production and 
movement. 

Colombia is preparing the kind of military counterdrug force it needs to move into the 
southern coca-growing areas to provide security for the National Police. I had the privilege of 
visiting the young solidcrs who are training with the Colombian Army’s new counterdrug 
battalion in Tolemaida. By tlie Spring they will be based at Ties Esquinas, the stepping off point 
for operations into the heart of coca-growmg territory. These soldiers are learning the skills they 
need to take and secure an area for the police. They also arc getting thorough training in respect 
for human rights. They are taught how to behave lawfully in realistic combat situations when 
they will need to make rapid judgments under considerable pressure. We believe this training 
Will payoff in combat. The Colombian military has substantially improved its human rights 
record. The FARC, ELN, and paramilitaries continue to commit atrocities. The FARC continues 
its habit of enforcing its orders at gunpoint and carrying out summary executions in the civilian 
population. 

Defense Minister Ramirez stated that Colombia is building the type of army it needs. 

They intend to develop more soldiers of the same quality as are being trained for the counterdrug 
battalion. General Tapias told us that to be effective in Tres Esquinas, Colombia desperately 
needs air mobility. The FARC operates in a huge geographic area. It is clear that a point defense 
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system is nearly useless. The U.S. strategy must be to support the peace process with our 
Colombian partners by providing appropriate traitung, equipment, intelligence, and resources (to 
include alternative economic development.) 

CONCLUSION 

Experience teaches that countries which enjoy political, economic, and social stability 
derived from effective democratic institutioi^ are most capable of mounting coherent policies to 
reduce drug cultivation, production, trafficking and money laundering. U.S. international 
counterdnig assistance must continue to be carefully coordinated by our Ambassadors to ensure 
that drug-policy objectives support U.S. foreign policy goals of promoting democracy and 
protecting human rights. In many instances, such US assistance must take the form of building 
military social and political institutions that further democratic governance while confronting the 
drug trade. 

The recent operational loss of a U.S. Army reconnaissance aircraft in Colombia - - and 
the death of five U.S. Army crew members and two Colombian Air Force riders - - is a reminder 
of the real dangers inherent in confronting criminal international drug organizations. The men 
and women in the Department of Defense, Coast Guard, Customs Service and DEA who risk 
their lives for our national secunty. We appreciate their efforts. In August 1994 we also 
mourned the loss of five DEA special agents who wwe killed in a plane crash during a 
reconnaissance mission near Santa Lucia, Peru. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Mink we thank you, tlie rest of the Committee, and the 
Congress as a whole for the bipartisan support you have provided our drug-control efforts in the 
Western Hemisphere. Your support has been essential to the progress we achieved over the past 
three years in reducing coca cultivation and cocaine production in Bolivia and Peru. With your 
continued support we can stand by courageous and dedicated Colombians who at great personal 
risk share our commitment to confronting criminal drug organizations and the devastation they 
cause to the international community. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. 
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Mr. Mica. I will start with just a couple of questions, if I may. 
You’ve been quoted as saying the line between counternarcotics 
and counterinsurgency in Colombia no longer exists. I notice that 
last week President Pastrana played that down a bit. Do you be- 
lieve that’s the situation, and your having been there, is there any 
reason that President Pastrana would make those comments? 

General McCaffrey. Well, President Pastrana is a good man, 
and he’s accountable to history for achieving peace in Colombia. 
And to be blunt. I’m accountable to the American people to protect 
them in the drug menace. I believe the only way to do that is in 
cooperation with our regional partners. So it’s just a matter of per- 
spective. 

There is no factual argument that without 25,000 or so FARC, 
ELN and paramilitary guerillas, this gigantic explosion in drug 
production in Colombia could not exist. And the Colombian police 
are not capable with 4,500 members at Danta in interdicting and 
interceding in these coca-producing regions. They’ve got to have the 
Colombian armed forces stand them with them. 

I think it is a difference in perspectives and possibly semantics, 
but he’s got to deal with these people. 

Mr. Mica. But there’s no division in your mind between counter- 
narcotics and counterinsurgence? 

General McCaffrey. Well, I don’t think I would go that far. I 
think there is a distinction, but they’re all related issues. The spi- 
ralling economy, the peace process, and the guerilla violence and 
the drug issue are all fueled by hundreds of millions of dollars from 
coca production and opium. 

Mr. Mica. One of the problems that we’ve had is getting equip- 
ment to Colombia. The Congress last year appropriated $280 mil- 
lion, and you’ve heard testimony today about helicopters on 
tarmacs, equipment not getting there. I met with the Vice Presi- 
dent of Colombia, I believe it was last week, when he was in Wash- 
ington, and we still seem incapable of getting that equipment to 
that area. 

Could you tell us of the $280 million that we appropriated what’s 
there? 

General McCaffrey. Let me — I think that’s one of the areas that 
bothered me, you know, obviously, since Secretary Randy Beers 
and Brian Sheridan and others who are here to testify can with 
great, you know, knowledge of the issue talk to you about it, and 
I would be glad to give you a report. 

Mr. Mica. Would you give us an estimate? 

General McCaffrey. Let me, if I can 

Mr. Mica. Our staff has reviewed it, and they find only a few 
millions of dollars in equipment out of the $280. The press contin- 
ues to report that Colombia is now the third largest recipient of 
aid. 

General McCaffrey. Yeah. 

Mr. Mica. Actually that is only in the money that’s appropriated 
this year, and very few of those dollars our investigation indicates 
that have actually gotten there. 

General McCaffrey. Mr. Chairman, if I can, rather than go to 
which four helicopters on which day, let me go to how I’ve watched 
it over the last 5 years. We — for example, in a statement made 
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there’s no Black Hawks there, it’s just simply not the case. There’s 
7 Black Hawks there in the Army, and there’s 13 there in the Air 
Force. There’s six more going in for the police. There will be there 
in October and March, you know — this best aircraft on the face of 
the Earth is the Black Hawk. It’s being modified to reach Seranno’s 
specifications. 

There are, if you will, Mr. Chairman, there are six Bell 212 heli- 
copters have been provided to CNF. Only two are currently operat- 
ing. One was damaged in a hard landing; one destroyed in an acci- 
dent. Of the remaining four, two are in maintenance. There are an 
additional eight going in darn quick, four more in August, four 
more in October. 

Mr. Mica. The Hueys are with the military? Blackhawks? 

General McCaffrey. There are seven with the Army. There are 
13 with the Air Force. There are six more going into the police. 
There is an Army 7th group training session. The counter-narcotics 
battalion at Tormita actually is being equipped and trained and 
U.S. trainers are there. I think it’s inaccurate to get the impression 
that there isn’t — Colombia is the third largest recipient of foreign 
aid on the face of the Earth. There are a lot of people down there 
trying to make that happen. 

Mr. Mica. But again, only $7 million in this recent appropria- 
tions that we did in a supplemental was last year. The equipment 
is actually there. We have been trying to get, I quot Mr. Hannah 
from 1997, the Hueys to the Colombian National Police. Mr. Reyes 
pointed out about the decertification. We could have decertified 
with a waiver which we recommended, which would have allowed 
us to get that equipment there. So what we have is we have appro- 
priated money but the actual resources have not gotten to those 
who are — and the dispute in the Congress or among folks here has 
been not providing the military equipment to the military. It has 
been the military have it. The police who are conducting the bulk 
of the antinarcotics effort don’t have it. 

General McCaffrey. I don’t think that’s accurate. When I went 
to Colombia 6 months ago, I got aboard Army Blackhawks and flew 
out to the combat base in Guaviare with NAS-supported helicopters 
moving Colombian police. I think there is a big problem, potted ra- 
dars being produced, Blackhawks being produced and modified. 
Maybe it was inadequately done, but there is a lot of stuff there. 
There is trainers on the ground. 

Mr. Mica. General, we are just trying to get that equipment to 
where it can effectively do the job, to solicit your assistance. Fi- 
nally, one question on the forward operating locations. Our surveil- 
lance, which has closed down, there were 15,000 flights and 2,000 
personnel. All of that stopped in Panama. 

General McCaefrey. 2,000 flights. 

Mr. Mica. No, we have 15,000 flights. 

General McCaefrey. I don’t know where you got that. 

Mr. Mica. That is the information we were given. 

General McCaefrey. I ran the programs. 15,000 flights is ludi- 
crous. I don’t know where that number came from, whatever the 
number is. 

Mr. Mica. We won’t debate that. Again, we are using the figures 
given to us by the Southern Command and others. In any event. 
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what percentage of flights are now being conducted? We sent staff 
there about a month ago and staff found about one third of the 
flights were being conducted that were previously conducted. You 
could give us Manta and also Curacao. 

General McCaffrey. That’s where you have to be careful what 
sound bites you use. If you take all of the flights flown in the re- 
gion during the month of June — listen to me, this is factually accu- 
rate — it is 122 percent of the flights flown during the same period 
a year earlier. What is deceptive about that is most of those flights 
are flown in the transit zone, Caribbean. We can support the Carib- 
bean just as effectively out of McDill Air Force base as we could 
out of Panama. The problem is the source zone region. That’s been 
a huge decrease. But even then we got into Manta and we got into 
Curacao and Aruba and were flying from all three locations. 

Mr. Mica. What percentage of flights? 

General McCaffrey. Well, the source zone I think has gone way 
down. Part of that was tied up in Kosovo. We lost a lot of these 
Intel aircraft, AWACs were all redeployed to fight the air war in 
Kosovo. But I think we have a challenge. We have got to get infra- 
structure support from Manta, Curacao, and Aruba. We have got 
to get cooperation from regional authorities, or we will have a prob- 
lem supporting the source zone. You are quite correct. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. General. Just as I conclude, let me submit 
for the record the helicopter that was shot down in the video was 
shot down at 18:38 to 18:40. It was right at dusk. It was with an 
infrared camera, so that’s the exact time on that. Mr. Reyes has 
also asked about a balanced approach. I would like to submit for 
the record these charts which show Federal spending on inter- 
national, which is source country, which was decimated, cut about 

50 percent we see during the beginning of this administration. 
Only now, and if you look here, are we getting back to the equiva- 
lent of 1991 to 1992 dollars. 

Federal spending for interdiction was cut. Interdiction decreased 

51 percent, international funding levels fell 56 percent from 1992 
to 1995, and for the record to look at the balance from 1991 to 
1999, we have more than doubled, approximately doubled, the 
treatment money. 

I just wanted to submit those for the record so that we can, and 
possibly there would be some dispute about these, but we were 
given these statistics from GAO reports, create a balanced ap- 
proach and look at what our strategy would be. 

I would like to yield now to the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Chairman, would you like to go ahead and rec- 
ognize one of the Democrats first and then I will be 

Mr. Gilman. Mr. Chairman, since I have to go into another brief- 
ing, I would welcome it if you would give me the opportunity to ask 
some brief questions. 

Mr. Cummings. I have absolutely no problem with that. 

Mr. Mica. Then we will go right back to you. 

Mr. Cummings. Yes, and I want to thank Mr. Burton for your 
courtesy. 

Mr. Gilman. I thank the gentleman. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. General McCaffrey, we want to commend you for saying 
what Colombia needs now is $1 billion regional proposal. But 
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where is the White House on this? I haven’t seen any budgetary 
requests for that. I haven’t seen any spelling out of the details nor 
the implementation of your proposal. We would welcome hearing 
about that. 

General McCaffrey. Mr. Chairman, if I can correct you, I don’t 
have a $1 billion proposal for Colombia. What I have got is a dis- 
cussion paper that I put out about 3 weeks ago to all 14 of the 
President’s Cabinet officers. It’s a $1 billion package for regional 
drug issues. It goes to Peru, Bolivia, Colombian, the Caribbean, et 
cetera. It’s not just military police aid; it is also alternative eco- 
nomic development, support for judicial training, and infrastruc- 
ture. That discussion paper I think needs to be addressed. I was 
privileged to brief the Cabinet very succinctly on our concerns. I 
have seen the Secretary of State, so I think we are going to have 
to look at this very dynamic situation in the coming months. We 
have got a challenge on the budget. No question. 

Mr. Gilman. General McCaffrey, when will we get beyond the 
discussion stage and just the proposal stage? If we are going to 
really help, when are we going to provide the kind of funding that 
is needed and the resources that are needed? 

General McCaffrey. Mr. Chairman, let me, if I may, challenge 
all of us, because I really welcome your involvement in this thing. 
We sent over an INL budget. The Senate cut it by 27 percent. The 
House just cut the INL budget by 10 percent. We have got ear- 
marking of money in the House for three A-10 tank killing aircraft 
as crop spraying planes. We haven’t — you haven’t funded, the ad- 
ministration hasn’t funded 

Mr. Gilman. If I might interrupt you, what — the House and Sen- 
ate have complied even with more funding and resources than the 
administration requested. According to ONDCP 1999 budget, $48 
million was budgeted for Colombia in fiscal year 1998; yet the ad- 
ministration only requested $30 million in fiscal year 1999. That 
represents a 37 percent decrease in the request in just 1 year. Why 
has there been such a significant decrease request? In addition to 
the $30 million for Colombia in fiscal year 1999, Congress passed 
an emergency supplemental appropriations bill which brought the 
total allocations for Colombia last year to about $256 million ac- 
cording to ONDCP figures. Yet your fiscal year 2000 budget re- 
quest for Colombia was only $40 million this year. 

Now, you are talking about a $1 billion emergency counter-drug 
including 600 million for Colombia. So you have now gone from $40 
million request to over $600 million in just 6 months. Why all of 
these discrepancies? Don’t point the finger to the Congress. We are 
asking the administration, why aren’t you coming forward to meet 
the crisis with the proper funding? 

General McCaffrey. Well, Mr. Gilman, here is the answer. Fis- 
cal year 2000 request for international programs were $637 million. 
That is a 4 percent increase over last year’s requested amount. I 
do think it’s an appropriate question to ask, why did the House and 
the Senate both cut the INL budget we sent over here. I don’t un- 
derstand how we can be doing one thing and talking another. I do 
believe that we need a new look at the region. If you will allow me 
to answer your question, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Gilman. The House just passed $285 million for INL 
antinarcotics efforts. 

General McCaffrey. Mr. Chairman, you get to ask the question, 
hut you have got to allow me to respond to them. 

Mr. Gilman. Your figures are wrong. We have accommodated the 
White House request for the antidrug funding for INL. We passed 
it. 

General McCaffrey. Actually, Mr. Chairman, the figures are 
quite correct. I think you are taking a bite out of them, which I be- 
lieve deserves a respectful response. But in fact there is a 4 percent 
increase in INL budgets in fiscal year 2000, which has not been 
acted on by the U.S. Congress. Now, I am also going to propose a 
new look at the whole region. I will get an answer out of the Gov- 
ernment when they sort it out, these conflicting peace process, eco- 
nomic challenge, and drug problems. We do require a new look at 
it. That’s why I welcome your involvement. But I do believe that 
you ought to give us the money that was in the INL budget. That’s 
really what I am trying to put on the budget. 

Mr. Gilman. General McCaffrey, if we have such a crisis con- 
fronting us, why isn’t the administration asking for additional 
funds to meet this crisis instead of just a paper talking about some 
regional approach? 

Let me move to address another area. With regard to Panama 
and regard to Howard Air Force Base, we were engaged with the 
foreign affairs directorate in Panama before we closed the base. 
They were anxious to keep us there. Then they got caught up in 
politics. Now we understand that the new President of Panama is 
willing to discuss further negotiations in keeping Howard Air Force 
Base instead of advertising Howard Air Force Base for sale to a 
private developer. 

Now we are hearing just recently that there is an ammunition 
shortage in Colombia primarily because Howard Air Force Base 
has been closed that used to supply the ammo. Right now they 
have a critical ammo problem. What I am asking truly is what can 
we do to reopen Howard Air Force Base by negotiations with an ad- 
ministration in Panama that is interested in doing that? 

General McCaferey. I certainly share your dismay that those 
negotiations didn’t come out positively. We clearly were suiting the 
needs of the region. It was better for U.S. national interests. It was 
better for Panama, and I think it is a great disappointment. We ne- 
gotiated in good faith. We had a first-rate performance, in my view, 
by Ambassador McNamara and the United States Ambassador to 
Panama. It’s a shame that’s what happened. In the short run, I 
think we are out of Panama. It’s a closed question. 

The new administration down there, when he gets in office, per- 
haps then we ought to let them think through what they want to 
achieve. But I think our CinC has got a decent way of dealing with 
the problem. If we can get into Manta, Ecuador, with an FOL and 
also into Curacao and Aruba and locate a third FOL that can 
watch the eastern Pacific, and Panama is not the only option, we 
will be able to satisfy our regional counter-air requirements. I 
think President Balladares turned off the process. Until he is out 
of office and this new administration can look at it, I don’t believe 
that it’s fruitful to pursue that. 
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Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Mica. I would like to recognize now Mr. Cummings from 
Maryland. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. First of 
all, let me say this. General McCaffrey. As you know, I really ap- 
preciate what you are doing. It seems like it all depends on what 
day you appear here. Some days we think that you are the greatest 
thing since ice cream, and other days it’s like a slam dunk against 
you. But the fact is that I do believe — and I know that you know 
this — that on this day when the Congress is basically out of ses- 
sion, for a total of 10 or 12 Members to remain here to deal with 
this issue, it means that all of us are very concerned about this, 
as I know you share our views and our feelings and our passion 
about trying to rid our country of, if not our world of, this drug 
problem. 

In that light, you sent a letter — first of all, let’s go back to these 
helicopters. We spent a phenomenal amount of time on these heli- 
copters. It sounded as if — I know that we have got some people 
from State, but I want to first of all figure out what role you play 
in all of this. You have a strategy for Colombia, is that right, pretty 
much? 

General McCaffrey. I think the Colombians have a strategy for 
Colombia. We are trying to figure out how to support it effectively. 

Mr. Cummings. These helicopters, do you see them as a very im- 
portant part of the strategy there in Colombia? 

General McCaffrey. I think there is no question. Mobility for 
the police and the Army is probably one of the greatest tools we 
could give them in the short run. 

Mr. Cummings. One of the things that you said, you were talking 
about General Serrano. You said something that kind of caught my 
ear. You said something about one of the problems was trying to 
get helicopters to meet certain specifications of General Serrano. I 
know that we may have testimony later on about this, but can you 
elaborate a little bit on that? 

General McCaffrey. It’s been a very complex issue. For exam- 
ple, I probably ought to clear up that I owe Mr. Burton a response 
to his very legitimate concern about why would I apparently be 
supporting the Blackhawks but writing a letter to not support the 
Blackhawks. At one point IV 2 years ago. Congress said let’s give 
six Blackhawks to the Colombian police, but the money was going 
to come out of the existing INL budget, which to me was a disaster. 
It would have immediately stopped two-thirds of our support to Bo- 
livia. So I opposed that course of action. And, oh, by the way, the 
Colombians hadn’t budgeted for those Blackhawk flying hours. So 
they would have stood down in my view the majority of their Huey 
helicopters. So I said that’s no good and I wouldn’t support it. 

Congress last year in the supplemental provided enough money 
to pay for the training, the OPTEMPO, et cetera, at which point 
I said OK it’s a contribution. I also would tell you, I think our sup- 
port for mobility so far has been marginal. This is sort of on the 
edge. There are 240,000 police-army, 25,000 for KLN and para- 
military guerillas, six helicopters. This is not significant. 
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Mr. Cummings. But you don’t have a problem with us getting 
these helicopters? You are not pulling my time on me, are you, Mr. 
Chairman? 

General McCaffrey. No, I think we absolutely support it. We 
absolutely support it. 

Mr. Cummings. I thought my chairman wanted to stop me. I just 
want him to know that I didn’t have my 5 minutes. 

General McCaffrey. Your light is OK, Mr. Congressman. I don’t 
know about 

Mr. Cummings. Let me just finish here. You sent a letter on July 
13 to Secretary Albright. You talk about the fact that we had a — 
that the aid to Colombia was, “inadequate to deal with the enor- 
mous internal threats.” 

There seems to be some question as to what that was all about 
and how did you come to this revelation. Can you address that for 
us? Then you had specific requests, and we want to know what her 
response was. 

General McCaffrey. Well, I think it’s premature, to be blunt. 
That was me laying down a marker suggesting — I know, for exam- 
ple, there is an idea floating around in Congress of $940 million of 
support for Colombia. I tried to pull together some good thinking 
as a discussion paper, not only to the Secretary of State but others 
involved in this and said let’s relook at a dynamic situation that 
is going in the wrong direction. I think that’s exactly what is tak- 
ing place. The administration will look through the threat as it has 
evolved and try to sort out what to do and we will consult with 
Congress. But we don’t have an idea on the table, 0MB approved, 
yet to come down here and present to you. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. I would like to recognize the chairman of 
the full committee, Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. General McCaffrey, according to news accounts in 
Colombia 1997, you said you supported Blackhawk helicopters for 
the Colombian National Police, as you have stated here today. Days 
later in Washington, DC, you opposed counter-narcotics aid to Co- 
lombia and you wrote that Blackhawks would threaten to under- 
mine the objectives of the United States international counter-drug 
policy. 

Why did you have those two conflicting positions in just such a 
short period of time? 

General McCaffrey. Mr. Burton, I just answered that question. 
You were involved in the discussion. Let me repeat it if I may. 

Mr. Burton. I appreciate that. 

General McCaffrey. I just answered the question 2 minutes ago. 
Let me again lay it out. 

I do support mobility for the police and the Army. That’s unques- 
tioned. What happened was we had a proposal where we would pay 
for six helicopters for the Colombian police out of the existing INL 
budget, which would have reduced the Bolivian counter-drug aid by 
two-thirds that year. That was a disaster for the U.S. Government, 
so I opposed it and I provided a letter to that effect. 

Now, later when we got the supplemental out of Congress, which 
I think basically is a pretty good piece of work, it was done too hur- 
riedly. It wasn’t thought through adequately, but it was a pretty 
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good piece of work. Congress provided the money for the 
Blackhawks, the training, the spare parts, and the OPTEMPO. 

If we had taken those six Blackhawks and put them there, minus 
funding from the Colombian Government — I might add they did not 
budget for the operation of those aircraft — we would have stood 
down every NAS Huey helicopter. We can’t have, in my view, con- 
gressional staffs micro-managing the Colombian police and air 
force. They are not qualified to do it. We ought to make the Colom- 
bians think through it. Let other CinC work with the people who 
are doing that and present some coherent plan, which is what we 
owe you. 

Mr. Burton. General McCaffrey, it isn’t our staff. I talked to 
General Serrano personally, and I looked him in the eye much clos- 
er than we are. He said, why are we being promised these heli- 
copters and why aren’t they being delivered? You promised 40 heli- 
copters. They are not down there. 

And you said, well, we have got to be real careful because we are 
going to hurt Bolivia if we take that money away. The fact of the 
matter is we now have a situation that is virtually out of control 
and you are saying, OK, we have got to do something about that. 
In 1997 and 1998, nothing was done. In Congress, you said that 
Chairman Gilman and I were micro-managing, trying to micro- 
manage it. 

The fact is we were talking to General Serrano on a frequent 
basis. Our staffs were going down there on a frequent basis to see 
what was being done and nothing was being done. We have got 
junk helicopters down there. We have got 4,000 Colombian Na- 
tional Police being killed. They are now negotiating from a position 
of weakness with the FARC guerillas because we haven’t done any- 
thing. Now, all of a sudden with bravado, you are coming up here 
saying, oh, yeah, we are really going to sock it to them and we are 
going to do something. 

Why didn’t we do it before? 

General McCaffrey. Well, I would suggest that we — I couldn’t 
agree with you more. We need to relook the Colombian problem. I 
think that you are right. I look forward to hearing your own ideas. 
An enormous amount has been done. We have the third largest re- 
cipient of U.S. aid on the face of the Earth. There is a huge em- 
bassy and military effort going on to support, where appropriate, 
training, equipment, intelligence cooperation. But I welcome your 
own ideas, Mr. Chairman, and we will try to support your thinking. 

Mr. Burton. We will try to work with you. Let me just say that 
I want to set the record straight on a few issues. The reason we 
earmark funds for INL is because there are 40 helicopters that 
have not been delivered. INL has been fully funded and we are the 
reason for it here in the House. We are the reason that the Senate 
added that $70 million to INL’s budget. Earmarking was necessary 
to make sure that those helicopters got down there because we 
didn’t 

General McCaffrey. This is the fiscal year 2000 budget, Mr. 
Chairman? Because that’s just not the case. 

Mr. Burton. Fiscal year 1998. 
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General McCaffrey. Fiscal year 2000 is the budget that I am 
talking about. The one on the Hill, the House did not fund it and 
neither did the Senate. 

Mr. Burton. Let me give you the facts as I see them: one, last 
year after administration cuts in source country programs totaling 
more than $1 billion in 1993, 1994, 1995, and 1996, Congress acted 
decisively. Two, last year Denny Hastert, the Speaker of the House, 
led a congressional effort to put $690 million into source country 
programs as the first year of a 3-year effort to fund the Western 
Hemisphere Drug Elimination Act. Of that amount — that’s law. 
But note, very little of that aid is yet in Colombia, that $690 mil- 
lion. 

No. 2, this year despite all of our efforts, despite the U.S. Con- 
gress putting forward the crucial 3-year western Hemisphere act, 
despite clear signals that we will support aid to Colombia, the 
President asked for zero money for this year’s tranche of the west- 
ern hemisphere Western Elimination Act. We wanted to fund it. 
We gave $690 million for it. This year in the President’s request, 
zippo. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the chairman of the full committee. I am now 
pleased to recognize Mr. Reyes. 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome, General McCaf- 
frey. I appreciate your tendering and trying to handle some of the 
questions because, frankly, there are a lot of issues that from my 
perspective are up in the air. I would look forward and encourage 
you to come up with some specific facts that we can all look at so 
that we can sort things out. 

I think ultimately the ones that pay the price are those five sol- 
diers that you and I participated in those ceremonies. Part of what 
I think is frustrating, at least for me, is the fact that we do what 
I call political jousting in some of these issues. When we talk about 
not fully funding the INL money; when we talk about the Senate 
still not confirming the State Department official in charge of 
North American relations; when we talk about the kinds of things 
that we are dealing with as we try to address drug trafficking on 
an international level, and also on a domestic level, part of the 
frustration that I think we all share regardless of political perspec- 
tive has to be a clear understanding of what our strategy is. 

I think that — again predicated on my background and alluding 
to the comments of my colleague on the other side of the aisle on 
this committee where he was trying to differentiate how this is dif- 
ferent from Vietnam, I would submit that we are engaged — I spent 
13 months in Vietnam and I know that you are also a veteran of 
Vietnam. Part of the frustration that I see us participating in and 
fermenting is the fact that we are doing the same kinds of things 
that occurred in Vietnam, that is, we are interjecting politics when 
we should be supporting an all-out effort that ultimately will make 
a difference in keeping narcotics from our neighborhoods and ad- 
dressing the issue of how much is coming across the border and 
from where. Having spent 26 V 2 years doing that, of my life doing 
that, I think it’s critical and vital that we work together. 

I have a couple of questions for you. General. One of them has 
to do with more the domestic; yet it’s related to the international. 
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What is the status on your proposal for the border czar? I think 
if we are going to be able to have a clear understanding of our 
strategy, we have to start with the strategy that calls for coordina- 
tion. When we are talking about our southern border, where the 
challenge is, as far as I am concerned and based on my experience, 
we have to be paying attention to coordination. We have to provide 
the kind of support to our various agencies and our various assets 
that are involved in this to be able to maximize and give them the 
best kind of support, both political and otherwise. Can you tell me, 
what is the status of your proposal? 

General McCaffrey. Mr. Congressman, I think there is some in- 
terim good news. There are 15,000 Federal agents involved in the 
defense of the southwest border, a $2 billion operation. Thanks to 
bipartisan support in Congress, we have dramatically increased the 
resources; the manpower of the Border Patrol; the amount of tech- 
nology going into the Customs Service. The coordination with Mex- 
ico, while imperfect, has improved. 

The Customs and INL have come up with a notion called BCI, 
Better Coordinated Action, at these 39 ports of entry. I think argu- 
ably our intelligence flow to support Federal law enforcement on 
the border is better. Our HIDTA, High Intensity Drug Trafficking 
Area Program, on the five southwest border HIDTAs is, I think, 
more effective than it was 2 years ago. At the same time, I must 
admit that I think we need a renewed discussion inside the admin- 
istration so that there is a better integration of the four major de- 
partments of the Federal Government who work on border issues. 

I have argued for a southwest border coordinating official pos- 
sibly to be collocated at El Paso, with EPIC, joint task force six, 
and Alliance. I think there is a strong logic to persuade my col- 
leagues of that and we need to continue that debate. 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you. General. Very quickly, can you address 
the issue of the School of the Americas? We fight this battle every 
year. It seems to me that the mission of the School of the Americas 
is critical and vital to the context of the conversation that we are 
having here this morning in this hearing. 

General McCaffrey. I wrote some letters over here to support 
the School of the Americas along with two of the people whose 
judgment I most trust in Government, Mr. Tom Pickering and Mr. 
Walt Slocum in State and DOD along with the secretary of the 
Army and others. The School of the Americas is an enormous con- 
tribution, in my judgment, to allowing, in a Spanish-language envi- 
ronment, military and police officials from throughout the 34 demo- 
cratic nations to come together and train on a common U.S. Army 
doctrine basis. 

I think that it’s made a tremendous gift of professionalizing and 
making more responsive to democracy the rule of law of the mili- 
tary forces. It’s been going on essentially since the early 1950’s. 
There were problems with some of the graduates during the ideo- 
logical wars of the 1970’s in Central America and South America. 
I think it’s a great gift to the hemisphere. 

I also, to be honest, find that the criticism is not only 10 years 
out of date, it’s insulting to the current leadership, uniformed lead- 
ership of the U.S. Army. That school at Fort Benning is under the 
same inspector general rule of law, congressional oversight that 
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any other U.S. Army installation has to respond to. I think the 
American people properly have a lot of confidence in the Army’s 
leadership. 

I think that we have got an old argument dragging us back to 
the 1970’s when we need to look at the future. And the School of 
the Americas as well as the Air Force school in El Paso — have I 
got it right? El Paso or San Antonio, excuse me, and the Navy’s ef- 
forts are all tremendous contributions to the drug mission, also. 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. I will recognize our vice chairman, the 
gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Barr. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General, you mentioned 
briefly in your opening remarks about the policies that Peru has 
implemented which resulted in a very, very marked decrease in the 
drugs coming out of that country. Could you just very briefly tell 
us what is the current status of the Peruvian shoot-down policy. 

General McCaffrey. They actually — I ought to be careful and 
not use classified information in public. The numbers are relevant. 
The Peruvians still have a shoot-down policy. Their air force is still 
committed. We are still providing the intelligence. Basically, it is 
sort of still working if you look at it from a narrow perspective of 
air interdiction in the growing fields. The problems is that drug 
criminals changed their systems so now they are moving short air 
hops, they are using the river systems, and there is some argument 
that we are seeing new coca planting occurring in the formerly 
eradicated areas. They are also moving out into Brazilian airspace, 
and they are also using ground smuggling out of Peru and into Bo- 
livia. 

Mr. Barr. I understand that. I just wanted to understand, does 
the Peruvian Government still have the shoot-down policy? 

General McCaffrey. Absolutely. 

Mr. Barr. By the way, I appreciate your comments on the School 
of the Americas. I think there was a very unfortunate amount of 
misinformation that was used in the floor debate, and I hope that 
you will help us to try to correct that mistake that was made by 
the House. 

With regard to the way that we characterize the situation down 
in Colombia, and as I mentioned earlier, I am glad to see the State 
Department is recognizing there is a narcoterrorist threat or a 
narcoguerilla threat, that there is indeed a very, very profound and 
deep relationship between narcotics trafficking and the destabiliz- 
ing terrorist and guerrilla activity. I was somewhat surprised, 
though, in a recent story to see the Colombian President denying 
the FARC or narcoguerillas. How would you account for that? Does 
the President there just not get it? Does this reflect fear on his 
part, some sort of policy decision? Clearly, they are narcoguerillas 
or narcoterrorists. Why would the President of Colombia be hesi- 
tant to recognize that? 

General McCaffrey. I think first of all, Mr. Pastrana is trying 
to keep peace. And so he has got to deal with these people. He is 
trying to set up a dialog. I am very respectful of the problems he 
faces 

Mr. Barr. I presume it is not the way that you would go about 
negotiating, giving away all of your chips up front? 
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General McCaffrey. I would prefer to not argue about their 
name and to say that there is no argument that there is $200 mil- 
lion or more going from coca production into the FARC. That is 
where the machine guns, the mortars, the legal talent, the corrup- 
tion, the violence affecting Colombian society and our own is flow- 
ing from. 

Mr. Barr. I don’t want to get into an argument now. I don’t 
think that fundamentally you and I disagree on this. It is not just 
a question of semantics. It’s a recognition of what the problem is. 

General McCaffrey. I meant his semantics. 

Mr. Barr. If we have people that say, OK, we have a narcotics 
problem and let’s deal with that; OK, we have a guerrilla problem, 
let’s deal with that, we are not recognizing that there is a problem 
here and that the sum of its parts is much worse than the individ- 
ual parts themselves. 

The proposal that you circulated in the administration last 
month on the 13th, the discussion paper, recommending $1 billion 
in emergency counter-drug budget enhancements, do others in the 
administration and specifically — ^because I agree with you, and I 
want to be very supportive of that — ^but do others in the adminis- 
tration, including specifically if you could address this, the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, DCI, and the na- 
tional security advisor, do they share your view that the situation 
in Colombia is an emergency, and will they be supportive of re- 
questing emergency funds to address it? 

General McCaffrey. I think there is no question that there is 
a broad-gauged feeling on all my partners that there is an emer- 
gency situation. 

Mr. Barr. I really want to be very specific. Do those named indi- 
viduals, the President, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
DCI, and national security advisor, not generically or as a group, 
do they share — because I know you have talked with them about 
this. 

General McCaffrey. They do share a feeling we have an emer- 
gency situation in Colombia and it requires a broad-gauge response 
which may require additional resources. Now, we have got to sort 
that out and end up with a sensible plan to send to Congress. 

Mr. Barr. As you sit here today, would you tell us whether you 
are optimistic or pessimistic that your views will prevail? 

General McCaffrey. Well, I am optimistic that 

Mr. Barr. I hope they do, but 

General McCaffrey [continuing]. That the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Attorney General, Secretary Slater 
and others, all of whom have a piece of this, are seriously looking 
at the issue. We put a tremendous amount of resources in there al- 
ready. But the dynamics have changed. Now, we have got to sort 
out what do we do to support the peace process, the economy, and 
the drug effort. 

Mr. Barr. Do you think that you will prevail in getting them to 
agree, not just that there is an emergency down there, but they 
will request and support your request for emergency funds? 

General McCaffrey. First of all, there is no request on the table 
yet. I am trying to pull together a conceptual agreement among the 
administration. That includes I might add, I have got to go consult 
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with the leadership in Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru. This is a regional 
problem, not just a Colombian problem. That’s the other thing that 
we have to remind ourselves. At the end of the day, I hope that 
we will continue to evolve a policy that meets the requirements. 
And it is an emergency requirement, there is no question. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. I am pleased to recognize now the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. Souder. 

Mr. Souder. Venezuela is our No. 1 supplier of oil to America, 
far more than anywhere in the Middle East. A lot of people don’t 
realize that. Much of its border with the Colombian Government 
now doesn’t, in fact, control. Colombia is the second, I think, in oil 
by-products to our country. You mentioned earlier in your testi- 
mony the problems with, particularly, in the Panama Canal and 
the FARC and the narcotraffickers have moved into the Darian po- 
tentially with Panama not really having the resources with which 
to defend itself. We already have the financial people moving into 
Panama. 

I heard you testify on different committees on the drug problems 
in our high schools and our cities. There is no question that drugs 
are a huge killer in America. Do you believe that the crisis we are 
currently facing, with possibly a destabilization of Colombia or at 
least a dividing of the country where many of the borders could not 
be controlled, is as great a threat to our country as Kosovo? 

General McCaffrey. I pretty much admired your earlier com- 
ment about why this isn’t Vietnam. I think this argument by anal- 
ogy gets us into trouble. Let me take Kosovo off the table. I did 
that 5 years ago. Let me, if I can, just get to the part of your con- 
cern in Colombia. I showed a chart that essentially suggests, I 
think accurately, that if you are looking for the serpent of the 
whole problem, it’s Colombia and it is affecting their international 
partners. And they are also concerned. 

So before we are done with this, it seems to me there will be a 
coming together of these democratic regimes to include us as one 
of them with the support, I hope, of the European Union, because 
we are absolutely going to work other partners to help with this 
process. The Brits have been extremely supportive. The Dutch have 
been supportive. The French. We have got to get concerned about 
it because it is going to have an impact on many of the rest of us. 

Mr. Souder. I agree that analogies are dangerous. But if we 
were simultaneously right now funding Vietnam versus Colombia, 
we actually have to make some very tough budget decisions. We 
are looking at putting a minimum of $4 billion to $8 billion into 
the Balkans. I wanted to make an earlier comment which I under- 
stand is disputed. Mr. Beers and I have argued this before. But 
there is a disagreement in the INL. When I first offered an amend- 
ment to move Blackhawks to the CNP many years ago as to wheth- 
er that money was coming from Bolivia and Peru or whether it was 
coming because, against the will arguably of INL and of the drug 
czar’s office, resources were transferred to Bosnia at that time. 

There were multiple waves in the accounting, whether it was a 
direct transfer or an indirect transfer. I in no way, nor did other 
people, think we were taking it in Bolivia and Peru. Now, we can 
dispute how the money gets moved around, but in fact it isn’t as 
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simple as it looks just on the surface. Furthermore, I believe that 
history in fact does matter, not only because you don’t want to re- 
peat it, but because I know Mr. Reyes and others have expressed 
concerns about our politics. We are an oversight committee. We 
have to look through and say, well, we have done this. If this didn’t 
happen, how could we not have that repeat again? That’s what an 
oversight and reform committee does. 

I hope in the record of this hearing we can go through and get 
some of the actual numbers because we have got numbers passing 
across each other here. I do want to clarify a couple of historical 
points which really are only minor, relative to the problem we are 
facing now in Colombia but important in trying to sort through 
how to get there. My understanding of the 7 Blackhawks with the 
Army and the 13 with the Air Force is those were not bought with 
our money. Those were bought by Colombians 

General McCaffrey. True. 

Mr. SouDER [continuing]. And the reason that they were bought 
by Colombians was because the Leahy rule says, in my opinion cor- 
rectly, for a long period of time that the Colombian military was 
not screening their people enough; therefore, we could not provide 
aid to the Colombian military. The only way that we could provide 
aid was to the Colombian National Police because they had been 
vetted. Southcom and General Wilhelm and you and others have 
worked very hard to try to improve the Colombian military. They 
are trying to get the vetted units, but the only way that we could 
get additional Blackhawks with American funding into the develop- 
ing crisis was to try to do it through the CNP, not that the Dante 
were sufficient to win a war. We understand that, but that was our 
only vehicle with which to do so. We are now, to add one other 
thing which I hope we will get into in these budget questions, the 
House passed the INL in general. We have increased it. We have 
had problems in the Senate. We have the work together 

General McCaffrey. Minus $10 million. 

Mr. SoUDER [continuing]. And then the sub-questions. The sec- 
ond point is that, as we all know but very few people want to 
admit, we are in the process of a very delicate dance about the 
budget caps. We are in the early stages of the budget agreement, 
not at the end stages. We know that we are facing omnibus or 
some sort of combination of omnibus and emergency supplemental. 
That’s why you are hearing a lot of the questions here today. Will 
the administration come to the table with an emergency proposal 
that you are floating? You put everything in your office behind that 
because we are going to need additional money. The question is, is 
it going to go to INL or this kind of effort? Is this crisis going to 
be as forefront as the farm crisis, as the Y2K, as the many other 
things? That is partly, do the American people understand what we 
are facing here? And arguing over $10 million when your budget 
initially was $40 million I think and we came a little under that — 
not $40 million for Colombia, but the INL was — now you are saying 
maybe $600 million just for Colombia. Hey, conditions have 
changed. You said conditions have changed. So what are we going 
to do to push this up? History does matter some, but at this point 
how do we get to the next level? 
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General McCaffrey. Well, you can be assured, Mr. Congress- 
man, I agree with your point. I will argue forcefully for a balanced 
coherent approach to this changing problem in the region. Mr. 
Pickering goes down there on Monday. I believe there is an enor- 
mous focus on the part of all of us that Colombia is going in the 
wrong direction and it’s affecting our regional partners. I might 
add that we are concerned about Peru and Bolivia and Panama 
and many of the Caribbean Islands. So we will close on the issue. 
I will be prepared to discuss rationally our options inside the Gov- 
ernment, and I will respond to the Congress in the fall. 

Mr. SOUDER. Thank you. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman from Indiana, and I recognize 
Mr. Ose from California. 

Mr. OSE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General, a couple of ques- 
tions if I might. If I understand, within the budget that you have, 
you are able to move money back and forth between accounts? 

General McCaffrey. I apologize. I missed that. 

Mr. Ose. If I understand correctly within the budget that you 
have, you are able administratively to move money between ac- 
counts? 

General McCaffrey. There is a legal authority for me to move 
a percent or so with the concurrence from the smaller of two budg- 
ets with the total concurrence of the committee in Congress from 
which the original budget came. So it’s a tenuous authority that ex- 
ists, and it has never been exercised. 

Mr. Ose. One of the things that I find most troubling about this 
entire situation is that — and you are far more familiar with the 
numbers than I am and I suspect that if we get into an argument 
on the numbers I am going to look pretty foolish and you are going 
to look pretty smart. I am willing to go through that if I have to, 
but at some point I am reminded of that old ditty that mine is not 
to question why, mine is but to do or die. 

I have to say, after 7 months up here, I don’t care about the next 
election. I don’t care whether I win or lose. I just want something 
to happen. We are tired of reading about the kids in the streets of 
America dying from this poison. I know that you are too. We moved 
a half million people and I don’t know how much war materiel, to 
Saudi Arabia in 6 months’ time, and we can’t get 10 stinking heli- 
copters to Colombia in 3 years? That’s the level of my frustration. 
I am reminded of General McClelland when he worked for Presi- 
dent Lincoln. He had all of the rationales for why he couldn’t get 
out in the field and beat Robert E. Lee. Give me some guidance 
here. 

General McCaffrey. Well, I certainly agree with you on one 
thing, Mr. Congressman, we shouldn’t argue about facts. Logic 101 
in college, don’t argue about facts. They either are or they aren’t. 
We ought to argue about the implication of the facts. I think that 
I owe the chairman of the committee some layouts so that we can 
have a debate where we all agree on, here are the numbers, and 
get down to micro-detail on which two helicopters. 

Make Mr. Beers and Sheridan answer those questions. I think 
there is no question of this at all. Four years ago, the counter-drug 
budget was $13.5 billion. This year the request on the Hill is $17.8 
billion. That includes a 21 percent increase in support for the INL 
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process in that same period of time; 36 percent increase in re- 
search; 52 percent increase in prevention education; 26 percent in- 
crease in treatment. There are real people, real programs, real 
adds, and, oh, by the way, there is a real decrease in drug abuse 
among American adolescents. 

So you ought to be frustrated, but don’t you forget that Congress 
has provided some serious sensible increases to support this pro- 
gram. I am very well aware of it and supportive of it. When it 
comes to helicopters and trainers and equipment for the Colombian 
armed forces and police, we have had problems. There are real in- 
creases in their capabilities over the last 4 years. No question. I go 
down there and I get on Blackhawk helicopters and I visit the 
counter-narcotics battalion in Tolamia and the 7th special forces 
group is there, and we are doing the right thing. 

Now, I think we do, back to your point, we need a new debate 
on it because coca protection has doubled. They are attacking the 
police and the army in the outskirts of Bogota. And the peace proc- 
ess is not working. 

Mr. OsE. I don’t care about the peace process in Colombia. I just 
don’t care. I don’t care. I just want to know when are we going to, 
as you have suggested, take a material hard look at whether we 
are succeeding or failing on our — on our standards? Just giving 
General Serrano a coupk of helicopters that can get to the ele- 
vations that he needs to go to seems like an infinitesimally simple 
thing. I don’t understand why we can’t do it. 

General McCaffrey. I think the answer is, we are doing it. 
That’s the answer. There actually are six Blackhawk helicopters 
that will show up in Colombia. There actually are NAS-supported 
Hueys. There actually is a brand new intelligence coordination cen- 
ter that I was just in. There actually are huge resources flowing 
into Colombia and they are making a difference. Now, we need to 
revisit, is this adequate not only for Colombia, but for the region? 

Mr. OsE. If it’s not, the dilemma that we are going to be faced 
is with the FARC growing ever larger, and threatening the neigh- 
bors and a peace process in shambles or whatever. The democratic 
institutions in these countries will be collapsing. We are going to 
have a real hard choice. I would rather get those helicopters there 
now. If it’s the helicopters, if it’s the physical presence in the air 
of helicopters spraying coca plants that sends the message or estab- 
lishes the fact that the FARC is not going to rule here, I just think 
that we ought to send — I have read General Frank’s book. 

I know you’re experienced in the Second Corps. I know if there 
is anybody who can do this, you are the man. I don’t understand 
why we can’t get 10 stinking helicopters to Colombia. I am com- 
pletely frustrated. We have kids dying in my district. I’m sorry, Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman. I would like to recognize as 
we conclude for a couple of minutes Mr. Cummings is serving as 
our ranking member. 

Mr. Cummings. General, a few weeks ago one of my proudest mo- 
ments in sitting on this subcommittee, and on this committee, 
came when we held a hearing with regard to a murderer from — 
I think it was Florida, Deltoro. This guy had eluded extradition to 
the United States. And they had been trying to get him extradited 
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from Mexico for something like 18 months, 2 years. And in one 
hearing, in a bipartisan way, this subcommittee got it done within 
about 2 weeks. 

I think what you are hearing from Congressman Ose and really 
Congressman Sender and all of us is that, first of all, we acknowl- 
edge that you have probably the most difficult job in this country. 
I don’t think that anybody here would question that. I think you 
are doing a great job. I think quietly others might say the same 
thing. But at the same time when Mr. Burton was questioning you, 
you said you agree with him and maybe we need to get together. 
It’s not going to take that long, to get together to look at our poli- 
cies with regard to Colombia. You also said that, and I agree with 
you, that we have to be careful about the Congress or the conces- 
sional staff micro-managing what goes on as far as these policies 
are concerned. 

I just come to one basic question, and that is how do we help you 
accomplish what you have to accomplish? I, deep in my heart, I be- 
lieve that we are pretty much on the same page. We may have dif- 
ferent routes of getting there, but I mean, I can hear the frustra- 
tion in my colleagues because I feel the same kind of frustration. 
I also feel the frustration from you. Since we are all trying to get 
to the same place — if you don’t mind, can you just tell us — I think 
Mr. Reyes alluded to the same thing — it’s not a heatup session, but 
how can we work together to take these dollars that our constitu- 
ents are paying in taxes and use them effectively and cost effi- 
ciently. That’s basically what I think would be helpful for us so 
that we can receive a clear message from you so that when we 
walk out of here we can say at least we know that the drug czar 
has come in, he has laid out his problems. I don’t care what any- 
body says. It is much more complicated. You have made it clear 
that it’s much more complicated than I thought it was. So now, 
how do we work with you to make this work? 

General McCaffrey. Well, Mr. Congressman, first thing I think 
the hearing is enormously helpful. I think the process of bringing 
down the administration officials and asking us where we are and 
what our evolving thinking is is enormously useful. I think there 
is a follow-on step to this process, that clearly the situation 
changed. Colombia today isn’t what it was 2 years ago. It’s my own 
view it takes us about 3 years to see an idea and turn it into 
money and in appropriations. 

If you want to build a Blackhawk helicopter and send it to Co- 
lombia, it is 25 months to build the thing, the best helicopter on 
the face of the Earth. So it takes time to work these ideas in a co- 
herent fashion. I think we’re doing that. If you start looking back 
at the resources we’ve put in the international piece of it, they’ve 
gone up substantially. It’s hard to throw money at Colombia, for 
example, or even helicopters. You’ve got to find Colombian pilots to 
fly them. That’s a year of training. And meanwhile, they’re fighting 
for their lives. They’re not going to be able to pull people offline. 
Very complex issue. 

I think in the fall I should come back and tell you where we’ve 
taken our evolving thinking based on my visits to the region, also 
Mr. Pickering and others, and let’s see where we ought to go from 
here. 
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Mr. Cummings. I’m sure the chairman will take you up on that 
invitation and we look forward to continuing to work with you as 
we address these very, very serious problems. And I thank you for 
all that you do every day, every hour to uplift our country and the 
wonderful citizens of this great America. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman and recognize for very brief 
comments Mr. Sender. 

Mr. SouDER. I had a specific comment. I want to make two other 
brief ones as well. First, I don’t know where we would be. General 
McCaffrey, if you weren’t there, drug czar. So whatever criticisms 
I may have of this administration or times of you, I want to say 
that for the record. I said it before. But if you were to leave, it 
would be a tremendous devastation to our country. If you hadn’t 
been there and using the moral authority and your ability to ar- 
ticulate, we’d be in a lot worse shape. I believe we need to move 
ahead and not look back but I just have to say this for the record. 

Every time I hear you refer to the training time. I’m thinking 
that’s why we were pushing this stuff 4 years ago. If we had been 
a little farther ahead of the curve, we wouldn’t be potentially quite 
as bad. It would still be bad. I also want to say one other thing 
for the record. It’s not meant as a criticism in any way. There were 
lots of conflict back and forth but as a former staffer myself, I want 
to say a brief word on behalf of staff. As I remember, when I was 
a Senate staffer, we always said the scariest thing is when some- 
body comes up and says my boss was talking to your boss in the 
elevator because the plain truth of the matter is that whether 
you’re the head of GM, or the drug czar, or a Member of Congress, 
we have to raise money. We’re going back and forth to vote on the 
floor. You hire people who become experts in that. The first time 
I went to Colombia, one of the people we took along with us as an 
expert was former Ambassador Buzby who had been Ambassador 
to Colombia, when what was referred to earlier as the courts prob- 
lem there was there. He’d been over Latin America issues. We need 
that expertise. It does not mean there aren’t going to be disagree- 
ments. It means ultimately we’re elected by the people and we 
have to make those final decisions in this area. 

I’ve been to Colombia four times. Mr. Mica has been there many 
times. Mr. Barr spent much of his youth there in addition to his 
trips back. So we are trying to stay engaged but we also have to 
have experts on our staff. I wanted to make sure the record re- 
flected that. That’s the only point I wanted to make. 

General McCaffrey. If I may, because I share your viewpoint, 
there are enormously bright, skilled, experienced people on the con- 
gressional staffs. I have about 10 people working for me who are 
the most knowledgeable folks I ever ran into in the government on 
the Andean Ridge problems, but you can’t design the Colombian 
police and Air Force in Washington with anybody’s bureaucracy. 
It’s got to be the Colombian authorities, their strategy. They’ve got 
to budget for it. They’ve — they can’t just buy Blackhawks. They’ve 
got to get the training package, the maintenance package, et 
cetera. They have to see the tradeoffs. That’s why I’ve argued push 
it out, let our Ambassador, our CINC and Colombian authorities 
sort out rational policies and then we’ll decide whether or not to 
support them. 
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Mr. SOUDER. I understand your principle, but remember in the 
constitutional powers as the United States was developed, we seek 
the advice of the administration for how to fund things, but it is 
the responsibility of Congress ultimately to make the funding deci- 
sions. We are saying because of your expertise, the way the system 
has evolved as we’ve gone much more to the executive branch to 
create offices like drug czar because we seek that, but ultimately 
we in fact do have to make the funding decisions as American dol- 
lars go to Colombia or wherever and we should be careful not to 
overmicromanage. When we feel the advisory and execution branch 
is not following that policy it is our constitutional responsibility to 
do the very thing which is if necessary to micromanage. 

General McCaffrey. Sure. I understand. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mr. Souder. Being chairman, there is one 
benefit and I get to say the last word. General. We thank you for 
your testimony today and look forward to cooperating and working 
with you. 

Just a couple of things for the record. I had staff check on the 
number of flights from Howard Air Force Base and we sent down 
the Senate Caucus on International Narcotics staff. Senate Foreign 
Relations staff. House International Relations Committee, our sub- 
committee, other staff. This is the latest report I have, July 1999. 
American facilities, page 6, within the former Panama Canal Zone, 
have provided vital counternarcotics activities. Air operations from 
the base ceased on May 1, 1999. Before that time the 8,500 foot 
runways saw 15,000 flights annually. The base could handle up to 
30 helicopters and over 50 planes. Now, I’m sure that they had var- 
ious missions but given 2,000 flights only would have left 40 some- 
thing planes on the ground each day. I don’t think that was the 
case. And this may be incorrect. It’s just the information that was 
given to our staff. 

General McCaffrey. It’s a small effort, to be honest. 

Mr. Mica. Just for the record, without objection, we’ll include 
that. 

Additionally, you testified that we have had successes in Peru 
and Bolivia, some of them initiated by the former chair of Drug 
Policy and who is now Speaker of the House. I think if we check 
the record, we’ll find that we actually spent very few dollars there 
and have had extremely good return. Peru had a very difficult situ- 
ation with its insurgency problem so it’s not dissimilar. It’s not to- 
tally similar in any way but they have been able to do it, and if 
we checked, it would be with very few dollars from us. 

And also let the record reflect that the administration did trans- 
fer $45 million from that region, the South American region. I re- 
member going down there with Mr. Hastert. We were looking for 
the money and they had transferred it to Haiti. And you testified 
today. General, that some assets had been — had been transferred 
or used in Kosovo and that was an emergency situation. You have 
also identified an emergency situation here. Arid then finally an in- 
teresting note, we had done some surveillance with you, too. We 
found out when we were down there we were doing that until the 
vice president sent the U-2’s that were doing drug missions to 
Alaska to check for oil spills. So we do need to check what our pri- 
orities are and try to get them in order and look forward to work- 
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ing with you in a mutual effort to bring this situation under con- 
trol. 

We thank you for coming. We look forward to working with you 
and I’ll excuse you at this time. 

General McCaffrey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I call our third panel. I am going to call forward the 
Honorable Randy Beers, Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of Inter- 
national Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs of the Department 
of State; the Honorable Brian E. Sheridan, Assistant Secretary of 
Special Operations and Low Intensity Conflict with the Depart- 
ment of Defense; Mr. William E. Ledwith, Chief of the Inter- 
national Operations of Drug Enforcement Agency; and I’d also ask 
if we could have Mr. Michael Shifter join us on this panel. He’s the 
senior fellow and program director of the Inter-American Dialogue. 

I’d like to welcome this panel of witnesses and again this is an 
investigations and oversight subcommittee of Congress. We do 
swear in our witnesses. Some of you have been before us and some 
of you haven’t. If you would please stand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Mica. The witnesses answered in the affirmative. I’m 
pleased to welcome our panelists. We have gone for some time, and 
I am going to enforce the 5-minute rule. We’ll put on the timer. If 
you have lengthy statements, we can make them part of the record 
just upon request or additional information or data that you think 
will be of particular importance to the record of this hearing. 

So with that. I’d like to welcome back and recognize the still 
standing or sitting Randy Beers, our Assistant Secretary of the Bu- 
reau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs for 
the Department of State. You’re recognized. 

STATEMENTS OF RANDY BEERS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BU- 
REAU OF INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS AND LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; BRIAN E. SHERI- 
DAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, SPECIAL OPERATIONS AND 
LOW INTENSITY CONFLICT, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; 
WILLIAM E. LEDWITH, CHIEF OF INTERNATIONAL OPER- 
ATIONS, DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION; AND MI- 
CHAEL SHIFTER, SENIOR FELLOW, INTER-AMERICAN DIA- 
LOGUE 

Mr. Beers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
make a very brief statement in opening. Thank you very much for 
this opportunity. You have, as is quite often this committee’s role, 
brought us together on an absolutely critical issue that we are fac- 
ing at this time and we all appreciate that. I echo General 
McCaffrey’s statement in that regard. 

Let me say also that General McCaffrey, I think, has done a fair- 
ly respectable job in his opening statement of covering most of the 
material that I will want to cover and I wish only to say that the 
State Department, and INL in particular, are committed to dealing 
with the problem in Colombia, to going after drug traffickers in 
both the areas of cocaine and heroin. And I look forward to your 
questions and an opportunity to explain some of the questions 
which you all have raised in your own opening statements. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Mica. Mr. Beers, that’s probably the shortest statement 
made by any official of the State Department in history. We wel- 
come it in a way, but we’ll be back for questions after we hear from 
Brian E. Sheridan, Assistant Secretary for Special Operations and 
Low Intensity Conflict with our Department of Defense. You’re wel- 
come and recognized, sir. 

Mr. Sheridan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m also very pleased 
to be here today to discuss the situation in Colombia. I think we 
all share the committee’s concern about recent events there. 

In your letter inviting me to come today, you asked four ques- 
tions. I would like to very briefly address those. In a written form 
submitted to the committee are fuller responses, but I would like 
to highlight a couple of key points. 

You asked about the nature of the drug threat in Colombia. To 
us we still see Colombia as a source of over 80 percent of cocaine 
hydrochloride production. We see recently increased fragmentation 
in the business and explosion in cultivation, a continued heavy reli- 
ance on aircraft for internal flights by drug traffickers within Co- 
lombia and what in our view is an increased kind of intermingling 
or blurring between the FARC and drug traffickers. 

Second, you asked what are recent initiatives of the Government 
of Colombia to address this threat. I can only speak to the ones 
that the Department of Defense are involved in, and as for recent 
initiatives, we’re working with them on the counternarcotics battal- 
ion, enhancing their air programs and enhancing their riverine pro- 
grams. 

And then last you asked about the regional security implications 
and for that I would simply say they are serious today and poten- 
tially more serious as time goes on. 

If I could close, I would like to make one pitch to the committee 
for support going forward on keeping open the School of the Ameri- 
cas. Congressman Reyes raised that a few moments ago and I 
think General McCaffrey spoke of the importance of the school. I 
think at a time when we’re studying the situation in Colombia and 
are concerned about it, it’s worth noting that over the last 5 years, 
789 Colombian police and military have attended the School of the 
Americas and from a regional perspective, 310 Bolivians, 116 Ecua- 
dorians, 22 Peruvians, and 177 Venezuelans, so from a Department 
of Defense perspective, the School of the Americas plays a vital role 
in our engagement in the region and in running good sound coun- 
ternarcotics programs. 

With that, I will conclude my statement and I look forward to 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sheridan follows:] 
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HONORABLE BRIAN E. SHERIDAN 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COORDINATOR FOR 
DRUG ENFORCEMENT POLICY AND SUPPORT 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE, DRUG POLICY, 
AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
6 AUGUST 1999 

STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 


Mr. Chaiiman, as always it is an honor to appear before this committee to discuss the 
Department of Defense’s role in United States counterdrug activities as well as how these 
activities support our national security interests. I particularly welcome the opportunity to 
address these issues in conjunction with out interagency partners from the State Department and 
the Drug Enforcement Agency. I also want to thank the members of the subcommittee for their 
support and interest in the Department’s counterdrug program as well as the guidance and 
leadership of your committee. Congressional support is critical to ensuring progress is made in 
our struggle against illicit narcotics, especially cocaine. Colombia continues to be the world’s 
leading producer and distributor of cocaine, and over the past two years has seen an explosive 
growth in cultivation. The importance of the connection between Colombia, cocaine, and the 
U.S. drug problem cannot be dismissed easily from our minds. The sad feet is that Americans 
spend thirty-eight billion dollars each year on cocaine. Yet, the threat posed by narco-traffickers 
in Colombia extends not only to American lives but also to the national security of this nation. 
This body recognized this threat when it passed legislation in 1989 directing the Department of 
Defense to aid in the war against drugs. In this light, the Department has actively pursued a 
strategy that not only addresses the on-going drug threat, but in fact has taken steps to address the 
changing drug trafficking patterns. 
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Evolution of the Threat 

The drug trafficking threat from Colombia has changed significantly from the early 1990s 
to today. In the early 1990s, Colombian labs processed most ofthe world’s cocaine HCL. Peru 
on the other hand was the major coca cultivator. For example, in 1993, Peru produced 
approximately 450 metric tons, that was more than sixty percent of the world’s coca. The coca 
base was moved from Pern to Colombia for processing by approximately 1,000 aircraft flights 
per year. Since aircraft are the most efficient way to move tons of HCL, the traffickers would 
then fly the cocaine from southeastern Colombia to Colombia’s north and west coasts for 
transshipment to the U.S. 

Today the picture is different. Colombian' labs continue to process most ofthe world’s 
cocaine HCL and the airbridge from the interior of the country to the northern and western coasts 
is still in use. However, thanks to Peru’s aggressive air-interdiction operations, combined with 
an efficient coca eradication program, coca cultivation in Peru has declined by fifty-six percent 
since 1995. 

On the other hand, Colombian coca growth is surging. It is estimated that more than 200 
metric tons will be produced in Colombia this year, doubling over the past few years. This 
recent explosion in coca production in Colombia can be attributed to the successful air-bridge 
interdiction efforts in Peru, which hampered the trafficker’s ability to move large quantities of 
coca base into Colombia. Consequently, Colombian cocaine producers spurred farmers to 
develop new fields, primarily in the southwestern region of Putumayo, and plant higher yield ■ 
coca crops. Despite an aggressive U.S. / Colombia aerial coca eradication program, coca 
cultivation continues to increase. 
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Colombia 

The improved cooperation between the U.S, Government and the Government of 
Colombia at the executive level has also been mirrored at other government levels. The best 
example of this improved cooperation is the greater emphasis by Colombia’s armed forces on 
combating narcotics trafficking while preventing human rights abuses, and an increasing 
exchange of ideas, expertise and support between the U.S. and Colombian aimed forces. 
Colombia is now the third largest recipient of U.S. security assistance. In 1998, Deputy 
Secretary Hamre and then-Colombian Minister of Defense Rodrigo Lloreda agreed to form a 
Bilateral Working Group to broaden and deepen our military to military relationships. This has 
contributed to a more synergistic and productive relationship, which maintains full respect for 
Colombian sovereignty, and continues to evolve within the context of U.S. policy. 

DoD’s Role in Counterdrug Activities in Colombia 

For six years, counterdrug operations in the cocaine producing regions in South America 
have served as the focus of this administration supply reduction programs. The dramatic success 
of the Peru air interdiction program serves as an example of the merit of this approach. 
Consistent with this source zone focus, the Department Defense developed a Colombian strategy 
designed to attack the Colombian portion of the cocaine threat. The Department’s integrated 
Colombian strategy consists of four strategic efforts. These efforts form a responsive, flexible 
and integrated interagency campaign that engages the narco-trafficker across the whole spectrum 
of the illegal narcotics trade. Let me discuss the Department’s integrated Colombian strategy. 
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Air 


The Department’s air interdiction effort recognizes that the movement of cocaine within 
Colombia is highly dependent upon air transportation, primarily via non-commercial flights. 
Consequently, the interagency is focusing on means to increase the risk to traffickers who utilize 
this means of transportation to move their illegal drugs from the production regions in the south 
and east to debarkation points along the Caribbean and Pacific coasts. While there are several 
elements to developing a productive counterdrug aerial interdiction program, the modernization 
of the Colombian Air Forces’ A-37 aircraft is key. The Department of Defense, along with the 
State Department, has embarked on a multi-year initiative to up-grade these Colombian aircraft 
which will enhance their air intercept capability and improve overal! readiness. In FY99, the 
Department will spend slightly over five million dollars upgrading Colombian aerial platforms 
used for interdiction and an additional two million dollars on A-37 training for Colombian pilots. 

Riverine 


The second strategic effort, riverine interdiction, resulted from the congressionally 
authorized program to acquire equipment needed to develop and support counterdrug riverine 
operations in Colombia, with a parallel initiative in Peru. This counterdrug program became 
necessary as the drug traffickers reacted to successful Peruvian air interdiction efforts by shifting 
to smuggling routes that utilized the vast Amazon River network. Colombia currently fields 18 
counterdrug Riverine Combat Elements (RCEs) made up of four boats each. The eventual goal 
is to deploy a total of 45 RCEs. In FY99, the Department will spend almost five million dollars 
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on boats and equipment for the counterdrug riverine program and an additional two and one-half 
million dollars for riverine infrastructure development. 

Ground 

U.S. Southern Command’s support of the formation of the Colombian counterdrug 
battalion constitutes the Department’s critical element in the ground interdiction effort. U.S. 
Southern Command is currently training and providing non-lethal equipment for the battalion, 
which will be stationed at Ties Esquinas. The training of professional Colombian soldiers began 
in April 1999 and field exercises are scheduled to be completed in December of this year. AH of 
the select soldiers in the counterdrug battalion have been screened for human rights compliance, 
in accordance with section 81 30 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for FY99. 

This battalion will participate in joint military/CNP counterdrug interdiction and endgame 
operations in the drug producing regions of Colombia. Approximately seven million dollars will 
be expended in FY99 and FYOO in support of the counterdrug battalion. 

To further enhance counterdrug interdiction operations, the Department is supporting an 
interagency effort to establish a Colombian Joint Intelligence Center (JIC) which will be 
collocated with the coimterdrug battalion at Tres Esquinas, This center is ideally located in close 
proximity to one of the major coca growing regions in southern Colombia. The Colombian JIC 
personnel will be trained and all of the selected soldiers will be screened for human rights 
compliance, in accordance with section 8 1 30 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
for FY99. Information disseminated from the JIC will focus joint interdiction operations 
executed by the CNP and supporting elements of the Colombian military. 
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Maritime 


The fourth strategic effort, maritime interdiction, is designed to increase support to the 
Colombian maritime forces that combat traffickers who move their drugs via boats and fishing 
vessels through the Caribbean and Eastern Pacific transit zones. U.S. Navy ships and aircraft, in 
conjunction with U.S. Coast Guard, U.S. Customs Service, and other nation’s assets, patrol the 
region, passing valuable information to Colombian end-game forces positioned along the coast. 
These efforts are coordinated through the Joint Interagency Task Force in Key West, Florida. 

Regional Systems and Programs 

These four strategic efforts are girded by numerous Department systems and programs 
that provide cueing information for follow-on ground, aerial and maritime interdiction efforts in 
Colombia and throughout the source nation region. Critical cotmterdrug systems include ground 
based radar systems; Re-locatable Over The Horizon Radar (ROTHR) systems; P-3 Maritime 
Patrol Aircraft, including the Counter Drug Unit (CDU) variant; and airborne early war nin g 
aircraft such as AWACS and the E-2 that support the interagency’s air interdiction effort, 
fulfilling the Department’s Detection and Monitoring (D&M) mission. The U.S. Army’s 
Airborne Reconnaissance Low (ARL) aircraft and Tactical Analysis Teams programs play 
pivotal roles in the effort to collect, analyze, and distribute critical intelligence information to 
Colombian National Police (CNP) and military units engaged in counterdrug operations in the 
field. These supporting systems and related programs are part of a total Department source 
nation effort of approximately two-hundred and forty seven million dollars in FY99, much of 
which will be directed towards the Colombian drug threat. 
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The recent crash of the ARL aircraft on July 23, 1999, and the tragic loss of its seven 
member multi-national crew, highlights the inherent danger posed in the conduct of counterdrug 
operations and is indicative of the risk that our military personnel take in an effort to enhance 
Colombia’s counterdrug capability. We must continue to ensure that our interagency personnel 
who willingly take such risk are provided the best equipment and our undivided support. 

The final element that is instrumental to the success of the Department’s overall 
assistance program is the full establishment of the planned Forward Operating Locations (FOL). 
These FOLs support counterdrug operations that had previously staged out of Howard Air Force 
Base in Panama. The importance of the Department’s counterdrug support operations and the 
need for a forward-staged U.S. presence to sustain them led Southern Command to develop the 
current FOL concept. The FOL concept seeks to take advantage of existing airport facilities 
owned and operated by host nations that are made available under bilateral agreements. Indeed, 
the concept has already proven its value as U.S. aircraft have continued their detection and 
monitoring missions on an interim basis from the newly established FOLs in tlie Curacao/Aruba 
and from Ecuador. The value of U.S. military presence options afforded by FOLs for this 
mission, specifically the additional location at Manta, Ecuador which is geographically ideal to 
support D&M missions in southern Colombia, cannot be overstated. We need your support to 
develop these FOLs fully in order to execute the Department’s congressionally directed D&M 
mission in the Southern Hemisphere. As an aside. Customs P-3 aircraft operating out of Manta 
on counterdrug missions initially participated in the search for the downed counterdrug ARL 
aircraft that crashed in Colombia on July 23, 1 999. 
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DoD’s Role in non-Operational Activities in Colombia 

The first U.S.-Colombia Defense Bilateral Working Group (BWG) took place in March 
of this year in Bogota, Colombia. This BWG proved to be an important milestone in our 
bilateral relationship, offering participants a clear break with the Samper years, and clearing the 
way for specific progress on human rights, military justice reform, and military institutional 
reform as well as countemarcotics issues. The Colombians were pleased with their interaction 
with the broad range of Department representatives at the BWG. Both the General Policy and 
Modemization/Proliferation sub-working groups addressed such areas as military justice reform 
and disaster relief, on which we will work cooperatively over the next few months. The 
Countemarcotics Working Group also identified_several areas for further exploratkm. Finally, 
the Defense Ministry, recognizing that its military may not be optimally structured to address the 
current threat, is studying far-reaching reforms that would streamline the military command 
structure and improve inter-service coordination. 

With respect to human rights, there have been measurable Colombian improvements 
across the board. According to the State Department’s Human Rights Reports for the last several 
years, military involvement in human rights violations has dropped dramatically, fiom half the 
total in 1993 to less than three percent last year. The Colombian Army has begun to take steps to 
discipline officers accused of links to the paramilitary groups. These paramilitary groups are 
credited with the largest percentage of human rights violations in Colombia. The Colombian 
Congress has also passed a military justice reform bill. This new law will require military 
persoimel accused of human rights violations to stand trial in civilian courts, and it is expected to 
be signed into law by President Pastrana shortly. 

S 
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Conclusion 

We face a difficult challenge in Colombia. As in the past, the Department will continue 
to focus on supporting a coordinated interdiction capability that holds the narcotrafficker at risk 
throughout the entire drug cultivation, production and transportation process. The establishment 
of the Colombian Joint Intelligence Center and the fielding of the Counterdrug battalion will 
allow engagement of the critical Putumayo coca growing area and cocaine producing 
laboratories. The riverine program will furnish Colombia with the capability to engage river 
smuggling activity effectively. Further, U.S. programs are in place for effective air interdiction. 
Support of north coast maritime operations will ensure that go-fast boats used for drug 
smuggling are impeded in their routes. Lastly, the newly formed military bilateral-exchange 
provides a mechanism for potent U.S.-Colombian cooperation and program development. Even 
with these initiatives, there is, however, no near-term solution. Success will be achieved as a 
result of the coordinated, flexible and sustained strategic efforts directed against all facets of the 
drug trade in Colombia -- cultivation, production, and transit. With congressional support, I am 
confident that the Department will continue to play an ^propriate supporting role in the U.S. 
counlerdrag effort in Colombia. 
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Mr. Mica. Thank you. And we’d like to now recognize Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Ledwith, who is the Chief of International Operations with 
the DEA. Welcome. You’re recognized, sir. 

Mr. Ledwith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, for providing DEA the opportunity to testify at this very 
important hearing. If I may, we have a short oral statement and 
then I would request that our full written statement be submitted 
for the record. 

Mr. Mica. Without objection, your entire statement will be made 
part of the record. 

Mr. Ledwith. Chairman Mica and members of the committee, 
DEA believes that the international trafficking organizations based 
in Colombia who smuggle their drugs into our country are indeed 
a threat to the national security of the United States. As a law en- 
forcement agency, DEA must hold to a high standard of evidence 
our investigations aimed to gather evidence sufficient to indict, ar- 
rest, and convict criminals. Our evidence must be usable in a court 
of law and must withstand severe scrutiny at every level of the 
criminal justice process. With that in mind, my testimony will be 
limited to presenting the evidence that DEA holds and drawing 
conclusions which we can support given the legal standards we 
must meet. 

Colombian traffickers control the vast majority of cocaine in 
South America and their fingerprints are on virtually every kilo- 
gram of cocaine sold in United States cities and towns. In addition, 
Colombia alone now manufactures a minimum of 165 metric tons 
of cocaine hydrochloride directly from Colombian grown coca leaf, 
with an almost equal amount being manufactured or controlled by 
Colombians from Peruvian and Bolivian cocaine base. Colombian 
traffickers are becoming increasingly less reliant on Peruvian and 
Bolivian cocaine base. 

As many of you are aware and as DEA has testified to in the 
past, the United States is currently experiencing a significant co- 
caine and heroin trade on the East Coast of the United States fran- 
chising a significant portion of their wholesale and cocaine oper- 
ations is allowing the top level Colombians to remain beyond the 
reach of American justice. The Dominicans in the United States 
now, not the Colombians are the ones subject to arrest while the 
top level Colombians control the organizations from outside the 
United States. 

This change in operations succeeds in reducing the Colombian 
criminals’ exposure to United States law enforcement and extra- 
dition to the United States. Reducing their exposure puts the Co- 
lombian bosses closer to their goal of operating from a political, 
legal, and electronic sanctuary. 

In addition to the Colombian organized crime groups involved in 
the international drug trade, there is another issue of great impor- 
tance to both the United States and to Colombia. There is deep 
concern about the connection between the FARC and other terrorist 
groups and right wing groups in Colombia and the drug trade. The 
Colombian Government is responding to this armed challenge. 

DEA has in the past demonstrated its ability and willingness to 
fight drug trafficking organizations on a global basis. For example, 
we participated in the struggle against Pablo Escobar in Colombia, 
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a trafficker who resorted to extreme acts of violence as the net was 
closing around him. We will work to indict and bring to justice any 
drug trafficker regardless of his or her associations. 

An alliance of convenience between guerrillas and traffickers is 
nothing new. Since the 1970’s drug traffickers based in Colombia 
have made temporary alliances of convenience with guerrillas and 
right wing groups to secure protection for their drug interests. DEA 
intelligence indicates that many elements of the FARC and the 
ELN raise funds through extortion, taxation, or by directly selling 
security services to traffickers. These terrorists extort from all 
manner of economic activity in the areas in which they operate. 

In return, the terrorists protect cocaine laboratories, drug crops, 
clandestine air strips and other drug interests. 

However, these terrorists are not the glue that holds the drug 
trade together. If the traffickers did not buy security from the 
FARC or ELN, they would certainly buy it from elsewhere as they 
have done in the past. It is however true that the cash cow rep- 
resented by the drug trade has taken on a major role in financing 
the terrorists. 

The physical threat posed by the terrorists is very real. The fre- 
quent ground fire sustained by CNP aircraft when engaged in 
eradication missions over FARC or ELN controlled areas is indic- 
ative of the extent to which the terrorists will go to protect the 
drug interests. 

DEA’s partner in Colombia, the Colombian National Police, is a 
major law enforcement organization with a long and honored tradi- 
tion of professionalism and sacrifice. CNP is aggressively pursuing 
significant counterdrug operations against cocaine processing lab- 
oratories, transportation networks, and trafficker command and 
control elements. 

By way of conclusion, we can and should continue to identify and 
build cases against the leaders of the criminal groups from Colom- 
bia. A number of initiatives hold particular promise for success. 
DEA is fully committed to supporting efforts currently under way 
to train and equip effective forces within the Colombian military to 
counter the narco terrorist threat. 

The excellent working relationships DEA enjoys with the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense on counterdrug issues will provide a 
foundation for sustained cooperative effort in these undertakings. 
The United States Embassy’s Information Analysis and Operation 
Center will be increasingly utilized to coordinate and analyze tac- 
tical information regarding the transportation and production ac- 
tivities of drug trafficking groups active in the Colombian terri- 
tories south and east of the Andes Mountains. Special Investigative 
Unit programs funded under the Andean Ridge Initiative will con- 
tinue to work closely with DEA and conduct high level drug inves- 
tigations against the most significant violators. 

The CNP, in concert with DEA and other law enforcement agen- 
cies, is conducting several sophisticated investigations which we be- 
lieve will lead to the dismantling of major portions of the most sig- 
nificant drug trafficking organizations currently operating in Co- 
lombia. The DEA will continue to work with our partners in Colom- 
bia to improve our cooperative efforts against all those involved in 
drug trafficking. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the subcommittee 
today. I will be happy to respond to any questions you may have, 
sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ledwith follows:] 
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Chairman Mica and members of the Committee. It is a pleasure for me to appear here 
today to testify on counterdrug issues in Colombia. We believe that the intemational drag 
trafficking organizations based in Colombia who smuggle their poison into our country are, 
indeed, a threat to the national security of the United States. 

As a law enforcement agency, DEA holds itself to a hi gh standard of evidence. Our 
investigations aim to gather evidence suflicient to indict, arrest, and convict criminals. When 
DEA operates in foreign posts, we work tvithin the legal systems of our host nations, and of 
course within the strictures of the U.S. legal system, and in cooperation with our host nation 
police agency counteiparts. Our evidence must be usable in a court of law, and must withstand 
severe scrutiny at every level of the criminal justice process. With that in mind, my testimony 
will be limited to presenting DEA’s view of the drag threat in Colombia today and a brief 
statement of how we work to counter that threat. 

I. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZED CRIME 

DEA’s mission is to target the powerful intemational drag syndicates which operate 
around the world, supplying drugs to American communities, employing thousands of 
individuals to transport and distribute drugs. The most significant intemational drug syndicates 
operating today are far more powerful and violent than any organized criminal groups that we 
have experienced in American law enforcement. Today’s major intemational organized crime 
drag syndicates are simply the 1990's versions of traditional organized crime mobsters U.S. law 
enforcement officials have fought since the beginning of this century. 

Members of international groups headquartered in Colombia and Mexico today have at 
their disposal sophisticated technology - encrypted phones, faxes, and other communications 
equipment. Additionally, they have in their arsenal aircraft, radar-equipped aircraft, weapons 
and an army of workers who oversee the drug business from its raw beginnings in South 
American jungles to the urban areas within the United States. All of this modem technology and 
these vast resources enable the leaders of intemational criminal groups to build organizations 
which reach into the heartland of America, while they themselves try to remain beyond the reach 
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of American justice. The traffickers also have the financial resources necessary to corrupt 
enough law enforcement, military, and political officials to create a relatively safe haven for 
themselves in tlie countries in which they make their headquarters. 

These international drug traffickers use sophisticated, liigh tech equipment and are 
proficient in the use of cell phones, pagers, faxes and other conveniences. The cell structure of 
the organizations necessitates a complex system of communications to enable the organization’s 
leaders to know where every kilo of cocaine is located, how much profit is being made, and 
where and when deliveries will take place. By usii^ cell phones and pagers, the leaders 
commimieate with different segments of the organization, and provide only pieces of information 
to each segment, thereby reducing the vulnerability of individuals and the entire organization. 

As complex as these communications arrangements of organized crime groups are, U.S. 
law enforcement agencies have been able to exploit their communications by using coml- 
approved telephone interceptions. With the top leadership of these organizations in hiding 
beyond the immediate reach of U.S. law enforcement, we have directed our resources at their 
organizational structure, and their transportation and distribution elements in the United States. 

We have been able to identify, indict, and in many cases arrest, international drug 
traffickers because the very feature of their operations which makes them most formidable — the 
ability to exercise effective command and control over a far flung criminal enterprise — is the 
feature that law enforcement can use against them, turning their strength into a weakness. 
However, it must be noted that the spread of non-recoverable encryption technology threatens to 
remove this essential investigative tool from our arsenal, and poses, in our view, a threat to the 
national security of the United States because it will hamper law enforcement efforts to protect 
our citizens from drug trafficking organizations operating abroad. 

IL EVOLUTION OF ORGANIZED CRIME IN COLOMBIA 

The international drug syndicates who control drug trafficking today from the source 
zone, through the transit zones in the Caribbean and through Mexico, and into the United States, 
are interconnected. We cannot discuss the trafficking situation today without looking at the 
evolution of the groups from Colombia — how they began, what their status is today, and how 
the groups from Mexico have learned important lessons from them, thereby becoming major 
trafficking organizations in their own right. 

Throughout the 1 980's and into the early 1 990's, the Medellin Cartel dominated the 
international cocaine trade. In the late 1980's, the Ochoa brothers (Juan David, Jorge Luis, and 
Fabio) ran the most powerful of the Medellin Cartel drug trafficking organizations. Taking 
advantage of Colombia’s lenient sentencing provisions, the Ochoa brothers voluntarily 
surrendered to the Colombian Government in late 1990 and early 1991. Following their 
surrender and the violent deaths of Jose Rodriguez Gacha (December 1989) and Pablo Escobar 
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(December 1993), the Medellin Cartel fragmented and gradually lost its secure lock on the 
international cocaine market. 

In the early 1990s, as their predecessors from the Medellin cartel surrendered to avoid 
extradition, the loose association of five independent drug trafficking groups collectively known 
as the Cali Cartel dominated the international cocaine market. Where the Medellin cartel was 
brash and publicly violent in their activities, the criminals who ran their organization from Cali, 
labored behind the pretense of legitimacy, by posing as businessmen carrying out their 
professional obligations. The Cali leaders — the Rodriguez Orejuela brothers, Jose Santacruz 
Londono, Helmer “Pacho” Herrera Buitrago — amassed fortunes and ran their multi-billion 
dollar cocaine businesses from high-rises and ranches in Colombia. Miguel Rodriguez Orejuela 
and his associates comprised what was, until then, the most powerful international organized 
crime group in history. They employed a wide range of aircraft, including Boeing 727s, to ferry 
drugs to Mexico, from there the drugs were smuggled into the United States, and then the money 
from U.S. drug sales was returned to Colombia with. Using landing areas in Mexico, they were 
able to evade U.S. law enforcement officials and make important alliances with transportation 
and distribution experts in Mexico. 

With intense law enforcement pressure focused on the Cali leadership by the brave men and 
women in the Colombian National Police during 1995 and 1 996, all of the top leadership of the 
Cali syndicate ended up either in jail, or dead. The capture of the Rodriguez Orejuela brothers in 
1995, the death of Jose Santacruz Londono in March 1996, and the surrender of Helmer Herrera 
in September 1996-have accelerated the decentralization of the drug trade. Since the Cali 
leaders’ imprisonments (on sentences that in no way matched the severity of their crimes) 
traffickers from Mexico took on greater prominence. The alliance between the Colombian 
traffickers and the organizations from Mexico benefitted both sides. Traditionally, the traffickers 
from Mexico have long been involved in smuggling marijuana, heroin, and cocaine into the 
United States, and had established solid distribution routes throughout the nation. Because the 
Cali syndicate was concerned about the security of their loads, they brokered a commercial deal 
with the traffickers from Mexico in order to reduce their potential losses. 

This agreement entailed the Colombians’ moving cocaine from the Andean region to the 
Mexican organizations, who then assumed the responsibility of delivering the cocaine to the 
United States. As the arrangement evolved, trafficking groups from Mexico now are routinely 
paid for their services in multi-ton quantities of cocaine, making them formidable cocaine 
traffickers in their own right. 

Drugs at The Source 

The international drug syndicates discussed above control both the sources and the flow of 
drugs into the United States. The vast majority of the cocaine entering the United States 
continues to come from the source countries of Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru. Virtually all of the 
estimated six metric tons of heroin produced in Colombia in 1998 is destined for the U.S. market. 
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For nearly ts'o decades, crime groups fix»m Colombia have ruled the drug trade with an iron fist, 
increasing their profit margin by controlling the entire continuum of the cocaine market Their 
control ranged from the coca leaf production in Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia, to the cocaine 
hydrochloride (HCl) production and processing centers in Colombia, to the wholesale 
distribution of cocaine on the streets of the United States. 

Colombian traffickers continue to import cocaine base from the jungles of Bolivia and Peru, 
but in ever decreasing amounts. Coca leaf production continues to grow within Colombia itself 
The traffickers move the cocaine to the large cocaine HCl conversion laboratories in southern 
Colombia. The vast majority of the cocaine base and cocaine HCl destined for the United States 
is produced in these laboratories throughout Colombia. Many of these activities take place in the 
southern rain forests and eastern lowlands of Colombia. Most of the coca cultivation in 
Colombia occurs in the Departments of Guaviare, Caqueta, and Putumayo. This cultivation 
occurs in areas that are effectively under control of insurgent groups. Cocaine conversion 
laboratories range from smaller “family” operations to much larger facilities, employing dozens 
of workers. Once the cocaine HCl is manufactured, it is either shipped via maritime vessels or 
aircraft to traffickers in Mexico, or shipped through the Caribbean corridor, including the 
Bahamas Island chain, to U.S. entry points in Puerto Rico, Miami, and New York. 

Drugs in Transit 

Over half of the cocaine entering the United States continues to come from Colombia through 
Mexico and across U.S. border points of entry. Most of this cocaine enters the United States in 
privately-owned vehicles and commercial trucks. There is new evidence that indicates a few 
traffickers in Mexico have gone directly to sources of cocaine in Bolivia and Peru in order to 
circumvent Colombian middlemen. In addition to the supply of cocaine entering the U.S., 
trafficking organizations from Mexico are responsible for producing and trafficking thousands of 
pounds of methamphetamine. 

Drug trafficking in the Caribbean is overwhelmingly influenced by Colombian organized 
criminal groups. The Caribbean had long been a favorite smuggling route used by the Cali and 
Medellin crime groups to smuggle cocaine to the United States. During the late i970's and the 
1980's, drug lords from Medellin and Cali, Colombia established a labyrinth of smuggling routes 
throughout the central Caribbean, including Haiti, the Dominican Republic and the Bahamian 
Island chain to South Florida, using a variety of smuggling techniques to transfer their cocaine to 
U. S. markets. Smuggling scenarios included airdrops of 500-700 kilograms in the Bahamian 
Island chain and off the coast of Puerto Rico, mid-ocean boat-to-boat transfers of 500 to 2,000 
kilograms, and the commercial shipment of multi-tons of cocaine through the port of Miami. 

After Miguel Rodriguez Orejuela and his confederates in tlie Cali crime syndicate were 
brought to justice by Colombian authorities in 1 995, new groups from the North Valle del Cauca 
began vying for control of the lucrative markets on the United States East Coast, previously 
dominated by Rodriguez Orejuela. Experienced traffickers who have been active for years-but 
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worked in the shadow of the Cali drug lords-- have more recently proven adept at seizing 
opportunities to increase their role in the drug trade. Many of these organizations began to re- 
activate traditional trafficking routes in the Caribbean to move their product to market. 

DEA’s focus on tlie Cali organization’s command and control functions in the U.S. enabled 
us to build formidable cases against the Cali leaders, which allowed our Colombian counterparts 
to accomplish the almost unimaginable-- the arrest and incarceration of the entire infrastructure 
of the most powerful crime group in history. Although Miguel Rodriguez Orejuela and his 
confederates continue to direct a portion of their operations from prison they are no longer able 
to maintain control over tills once monolithic giant. Now, independent groups of traffickei-s 
from the Northern Valle del Cauca have replaced the highly structured, centrally controlled 
business operations of tlie Cali group. These new groups tend to be smaller and less monolithic, 
however, they continue to rely on fear and violence to expand and control their trafficking 
empires. 

III. ORGANIZED CRIME SYSTEMS BASED IN COLOMBIA 


Despite the rise to power by the Mexican crime syndicates and their increasing control of the 
wholesale cocaine trade in the United States, Colombian traffickers still control the manufacture 
of the vast majority of cocaine in South America and their fingerprints are on virtually every 
kilogram of cocaine sold in U.S. cities and towns. 

DEA has identified major organizations based on the northern coast of Colombia that have 
deployed command and control cells in tire Caribbean Basin to funnel tons of cocaine to the 
United States each year, Colombian managers, who have been dispatched to Puerto Rico and tlie 
Dominican Republic, operate these command and control centers and are responsible for 
overseeing drug trafficking in the region. These groups are also directing networks of 
transporters that oversee the importation, storage, exportation, and wholesale distribution of 
cocaine destined for the continental United States. 

Colombian trafficking organizations have potentially produced an estimated 165 metric tons 
of cocaine HCl, some 6 metric tons of heroin, and over 4,000 metric tons of marijuana in 1998, 
The bulk of these illicit drugs is destined for the United States. Colombian traffickers continue 
to control the supply of cocaine at its source and dominate the wholesale cocaine market in the 
eastern U.S. and Europe. 

.As indicated above, traffickers from Colombia supply almost all of the cocaine to the 
Mexican crime syndicates. The Mexican organizations purchase cocaine, as well as accepting 
cocaine in payment for services, from Colombian groups. This change in the manner in which 
business is conducted is also driven by the new trafficking groups in Colombia, who have chosen 
to return to the Caribbean to move their cocaine to the United States. 
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Mexican organized crime syndicates now control the distribution of cocaine in the western 
half and the Midwest of the United States. Moreover, the Colombians have franchised to 
criminals from the Dominican Republic a substantial portion of the mid-level wholesale cocaine 
and heroin trade on the East Coast of the U.S. The Colombian groups remain, however, in 
control of the sources of supply. The Dominican trafficking groups, already firmly entrenched as 
low-level cocaine and heroin wholesalers in the larger Northeastern cities, were uniquely placed 
to assume a far more significant role in this multi-billion-dollar business. 

The Dominicans in the U.S., and not the Colombians, are the ones subject to arrest, while the 
top level Colombians control the organization with increasingly encrypted telephone calls. This 
change in operations reduces profits somewhat for the syndicate leaders. It succeeds, however, 
also in reducing their exposure to U.S. law enforcement. When arrested, the Dominicans will 
have little damaging information that can be used against their Colombian masters. Reducing 
their exposure, together with encrypted communications, puts the Colombian bosses closer to 
their goal of operating from a political, legal, and electronic sanctuary. 

IV. COLOMBIAN CRIME GROUPS IN THE U.S. 

Colombian cocaine trafficking groups in the U.S. — consisting of mid-level traffickers 
answering to the bosses in Colombia — continue to be organized around “cells” that operate 
within a given geographic area. Some cells specialize in a particular facet of the drug trade, such 
as cocaine transport, storage, wholesale distribution, or money laundering. Each cell, which may 
be comprised of 10 or more employees, operates with little or no knowledge about the 
membership in, or drug operations of, other cells. 

The head of each cell reports to a regional director who is responsible for the overall 
management of several cells. The regional director, in turn, reports directly to one of the drug 
lords of a particular organization or their designee based in Colombia. A rigid top-down 
command and control structure is characteristic of these groups. Trusted lieutenants of the 
organization in the U.S, have discretion in the day-to-day operations, but ultimate authority rests 
tvith the leadership in Colombia. 

Upper echelon and management levels of these cells are normally comprised of family 
members or long-time close associates who can be trusted by the Colombian drug lords — 
because their family members remain in Colombia as hostages to the cell members’ good 
behavior - to handle their day-to-day drag operations in the United States. The trusted personal 
nature of these organizations makes it that much harder to penetrate the organizations with 
confidential sources. That difficulty with penetration makes intercepting criminal telephone calls 
all the more vital. They report back to Colombia via cell phone, fax and other sophisticated 
communications methods. Colombian drag traffickers continually employ a variety of counter- 
surveillance techniques and tactics, such as fake drag transactions, using telephones they suspect 
are monitored, limited-time use of cloned cell phones (frequently a week or less), limited use of 
pagers (from 2 to 4 weeks), and use of calling cards. The top level managers of these Colombian 
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organizations increasingly use sophisticated communications and encryption technology, posing 
a severe challenge to law enforcement’s ability to conduct effective investigations. 

V. TERRORIST INVOLVEMENT IN THE DRUG TRADE 

There is deep concern in DBA, as in the rest of the Administration and in the Congress, about 
the connection between the FARC and other terrorist groups in Colombia and the Drug Trade. 
This Summer’s events in Colombia demonstrate the danger posed to the Colombian people by 
the terrorists. The Colombian government is now engaged in responding to this armed 
challenge. DBA will continue to pay close attention to FARC involvement in the drug trade. We 
will, together with our Colombian partners, take whatever steps are necessary to attack the 
international organized crime groups that are the driving force behind the drug trade and the 
armed groups that may be protecting them. 

DBA has in the past demonstrated its ability and willingness to fight drug trafficking. For 
example, we participated in the struggle with Pablo Escobar in Colombia, a trafficker who 
turned to terrorism when the net was closing around him. DBA worked openly with the 
Colombian Police to hunt him down. We will work alongside our long-term colleagues in the 
CNP to indict and bring to justice any drug trafficker, FARC or otherwise, as long as the charges 
can be proven in court. DBA carries out its operations in partnership with the CNP. 

An alliance of convenience between guerillas and traffickers is nothing new. Since the 1970s, 
drug traffickers based in Colombia have made temporary alliances of convenience with leftist 
guerillas, or with right wing groups. In each case, this has been done to secure protection for the 
drug interests. At other times, the drug traffickers have financed their own private armies to 
provide security services. 

General reporting indicates that many elements of the FARC and the ELN raise funds 
through extortion, or by directly selling security services to traffickers. Their actions are by no 
means limited to dealing with the traffickers. The terrorists extort from all manner of economic 
activity in the areas in which they operate. In return for cash payments, or possibly in exchange 
for weapons, the terrorists protect cocaine laboratories, drug crops, clandestine airstrips, or other 
interests of the drug traffickers. 

The terrorists are not the glue that holds the drug trade together. It is, however, certainly true 
that the “cash cow” represented by the drug trade has taken on a big, and probably growing role 
in financing the terrorists. If the traffickers did not buy security from the FARC or ELN, they 
would buy it from elsewhere — as they have done in the past. 

The frequent ground fire sustained by CNP aircraft when engaged in eradication missions 
over FARC or ELN controlled areas is indicative of the extent to which the terrorists will go to 
protect the drug interests. Some of these shootings may well have been angry peasants lashing 
out at a government target. In either case, these shooting incidents pose a threat to personnel 
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conducting counter-lab or eradication operations. 

VI. LAW ENFORCEMENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The Colombian National Police is a major law enforcement organization with a long and 
honored tradition of integrity. The CNP had some corruption problems in the 1980s and early 
1 990s, but took the needed steps to address that corruption and have moved on to aggressively 
attack the drug menace. Under the direct command of General Rosso Jose Serrano, the CNP has 
become recognized for its dedication, patriotism and commitment to integrity. The CNP has 
introduced fundamental changes in the force in order to make it a thoroughly modem and 
efficient institution within the context of Colombia and the international community. 

General Serrano has been an advocate on behalf of the thousands of loyal and dedicated 
Colombian National Police officers within the ranks. He has encouraged their motivation, even 
in the face of the tragic losses of over 900 fellow police officers in the last three years alone. The 
fact that the CNP, and other members of Colombia’s law enforcement community, were able and 
willing to pursue operations against the drug underworld is a testament to their professionalism 
and dedication. 

All of the top Cali drug lords either have been captured by the CNP, have died, were killed, 
or have surrendered to Colombian authorities. These unprecedented drug law enforcement 
successes were the culmination of years of investigative efforts by the CNP, with active support 
from DBA. Unfortunately, Miguel Rodriguez Orejuela and his associates, who comprised the 
most powerful international organized crime group in history initially received shamefully short 
sentences for their crimes. In January 1997, Gilberto was sentenced to 1014 years in prison on 
drug trafficking charges. As a result of Colombia's lenient sentencing laws, however, Gilberto 
may serve only five years. Miguel, originally sentenced to 9 years, was later sentenced to 21 
years on Colombian charges based on evidence supplied by the United States Government in the 
Tampa, Florida, evidence-sharing case. Miguel is expected to serve less than 13 years in prison. 
The Colombian judicial system must be strengthened to that the traffickers, once convicted, 
are sentenced to terms commensutate with their crimes. 

The CNP continues to pursue significant drug investigations in cooperation with the DEA. 
The CNP is also aggressively pursuing significant counterdrug operations against cocaine 
processing laboratories, transportation networks, and trafficker command and control elements. 
We expect these operations will result in prosecutions in both Colombia and the United States. 

VII. CONCLUSION: HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 

By way of conclusion, we can and should continue to identify and build cases against the 
leaders of the new criminal groups from Colombia. These criminals have already moved to make 
our task more difficult by withdrawing from positions of vulnerability and maintaining a much 
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lower profile than their predecessors. A number of initiatives hold particular promise for 
success; 

♦ The U.S. Embassy’s Information Analysis/Operations Center (lAOC) will be increasingly 
utilized to coordinate and analyze tactical information regarding the activities of drug 
trafficking groups active in the Colombian territories south and east of the Andes Mountains. 
The lAOC is comprised of Embassy personnel from the DEA Bogota Country Office and 
U.S. Military’s Tactical Analysis Team. Support and staffing also are provided by the 
Defense Attache Office and the State Department. This organization should be the central 
clearinghouse for counterdrug law enforcement cooperation in Colombia. 

♦ The special unit program, funded under the Andean Initiative, will make it possible to 
convert existing partially vetted units of the CNP into fully vetted teams. These teams of 
investigators will work closely with DEA and will conduct high level drug investigations. 

♦ There are several cutting-edge, sophisticated investigations currently underway, which 
benefit from the closest possible cooperation between the DEA and CNP. In the very near 
future these investigations should lead to the dismantling of major portions of the most 
significant drug trafficking organizations operating in Colombia today. 

The DEA remains committed to our primary goal of targeting and arresting the most 
significant drug traffickers in the world today. In particular, we will continue to work with our 
partners in Colombia to improve our cooperative efforts against international drug smuggling. 
The ultimate test of success will come when we bring to justice the drug lords who control their 
vast empires of crime which bring misery to the nations in which they operate. They must be 
arrested, tried and convicted, and sentenced in their own countries to prison terms commensurate 
with their crimes, or, as appropriate, extradited to the United States to face American justice. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee today. I will be happy to 
respond to any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Mica. Thank you. We’ll withhold questions until we hear 
from Michael Shifter, who is a senior fellow and program director 
at the Inter-American Dialogue. Welcome. You’re recognized, sir. 

Mr. Shifter. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the subcommittee’s invitation to testify at this very important and 
timely hearing. Just a year ago I had an opportunity to testify be- 
fore the Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere on the political 
and security situation in Colombia. 

The main point I want to convey today is the following. The goal 
of the United States should be to help improve the Colombian Gov- 
ernment’s capabilities and effectiveness. We should help the gov- 
ernment reach a political solution to the country’s intense conflict 
from a position of strength. We are currently not doing all we can 
to advance this goal. 

Colombia desperately needs political reconciliation. This is the 
first and critical step in what will inevitably be a long-term proc- 
ess. The ultimate aim is to construct a more inclusive society and 
more effective institutions. President Pastrana, along with most 
Colombians, instinctively understand this. It is hard to imagine a 
successful effort to fight drug production and trafficking without a 
strong and stable Colombian Government. It is crucial to first es- 
tablish a greater measure of authority and control over the forces 
in conflict. For Colombians, this is the priority. 

The Pastrana government faces two fundamental challenges. The 
first is to, clear and comprehensive strategy to help Colombia move 
toward greater reconciliation. The second is to forge a national con- 
sensus behind such a strategy. The strategy should attempt to do 
three things. Set firm goals, spell out what the Colombian Govern- 
ment is prepared and not prepared to accept in any negotiations, 
and organize resources accordingly. Colombians will have to work 
out the details of such a strategy and assume responsibility for car- 
rying it out. 

The strategy will no doubt include many aspects. These may 
range from economic support to help with mediation efforts, from 
development assistance to the strengthening and 
professionalization of the military. The United States can and 
should help Colombia deal with its difficult challenges. We have 
many reasons to be interested in what happens in Colombia and 
to do what we can to contribute to a more prosperous, stable, and 
democratic country. This means engaging with the Pastrana gov- 
ernment in the most respectful and constructive way. It also means 
consulting widely among our hemispheric neighbors and other 
friends to mobilize and sustain adequate backing for President 
Pastrana’s approach. 

It is crucial, however, that the support provided by the United 
States or the international community be consistent with and help 
reinforce the strategic purposes set by the Pastrana government. 

It is not surprising that some United States officials are edging 
toward support for Colombian security forces. The key question, 
however, is what the United States realistically expects to accom- 
plish with such support. Is it in fact the purpose of United States/ 
Colombia policy to defeat the guerrillas? Is it to reduce drug pro- 
duction? Or is it to enhance the Colombian Government’s leverage 
to negotiate peace with the insurgents? 
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For many the answer is simple. All of the above. They regard the 
guerrillas and those involved in the drug trade, producers and traf- 
fickers alike, as virtually indistinguishable. These groups are in 
fact interconnected in complex ways, but they’re distinct and ought 
to be understood as such. No one disputes that the guerrillas, the 
insurgents, draw substantially from the drug economy for their 
strength. 

Important consequences flow from failing to distinguish between 
guerrillas on the one hand and drug producers and traffickers on 
the other. For one, the tradeoffs among different policy aims tend 
to be ignored. We should realize that not all objectives have equal 
weight and not all policies can be pursued at the same time. That 
is why we should keep our main objective, improving the Colom- 
bian Government’s capabilities, in sharp focus. Achieving peace 
with the guerrillas and reducing drug production will come about 
only as a consequence of that improvement. 

What is crucial is to face squarely what military aid to Colombia 
actually means. Should the United States make defeating the guer- 
rillas its main goal? If so, how much would that cost and how long 
would it take? Once undertaken, how far is the United States pre- 
pared to go? The Colombian situation has all of the elements of a 
slippery slope or mission creep but militap^ assistance is at best 
only part of what needs to be a comprehensive approach to help Co- 
lombia deal with its underlying problems. 

That is why a wide ranging program of reform and reconciliation 
in Colombia is essential. Increased United States support for the 
Colombian armed forces should be seriously considered but that 
step should be an appendage of a broader strategy designed to 
strengthen democratic institutions and obtain political reconcili- 
ation. Too often, pursuing peace and supporting the military are re- 
garded as mutually exclusive. They should not be. That false di- 
chotomy only further polarizes the already difficult politics of Co- 
lombia’s peace effort. 

As I mentioned at the outset, the fundamental goal of the United 
States should be to help improve the Colombian Government’s ca- 
pabilities and effectiveness to enable it to negotiate from strength. 
This is the best way we could contribute to the kind of profound 
institutional change Colombians desperately want and deserve. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shifter follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the Subcommittee’s invitation to testify at this 
very important and timely hearing. Just a year ago I had the opportunity to 
testify before the Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere on the political 
and security situation in Colombia. 

The main point I want to convey today is this: the goal of the United States 
should be to help improve the Colombian government’s capabilities and 
effectiveness. We should help the government reach a political solution to 
the country’s conflict, from a position of strength. We are currently not 
doing all we can to advance this goal. 

By any measure, the past year has been a troubling one for Colombia. The 
situation has deteriorated on nearly all fronts. Insecurity has spread, drug 
production has gone up, and the economy has worsened. The movement of 
Colombians has been the most eloquent measure of the decline. More than 
one million are displaced within the country’s borders. Those who are able 
to leave Colombia are doing so in droves. 

The sense of disappointment is especially profotmd in light of the high 
expectations generated by the election of President Andres Pastrana last 
June, and his peace initiative announced shortly thereafter. No one believed 
that effort would be easy. But it has been even more difficult than 
anticipated. There have been problems and frustrations at every turn. 

No one should doubt that most Colombians are committed to peace. They 
are divided only about the best way to go about achieving it. There are 
serious doubts about the willingness of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC), the country’s principal guerrilla group, to negotiate in 
good faith. The National Liberation Army (ELN), the cotmtry’s second 
guerrilla group, has carried out some brazen kidnappings that defy 
credibility. And the country’s formidable paramilitary groups continue to 
commit atrocities. All of these forces are seeking a role in talks with the 
government. They want a place at any peace table. 
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The country desperately needs political reconciliation. This is the first and 
critical step in what will inevitably be a long-term process. The ultimate aim 
is to construct a more inclusive society and more effective and responsive 
institutions. President Pastrana, along with most Colombians, instinctively 
understand this. It is hard to imagine a successful effort to fight drug 
production and trafficking without a strong and stable Colombian 
government. It is crucial to first establish a greater measure of authority and 
control over the forces in conflict. For Colombians, this is the priority. 

The Pastrana government faces two fundamental challenges. The first is to 
devise a clear and comprehensive strategy to help Colombia move towards 
greater reconciliation. The second is to forge a national consensus behind 
such a strategy. The strategy should attempt to do three things: set firm 
objectives, spell out what the Colombian government is prepared and not 
prepared to accept in its negotiations, and organize resources accordingly. 
Colombians will have to work out the details of such a strategy, and assume 
responsibility for carrying it out. The strategy will no doubt include many 
aspects. These may range from economic support to help with mediation 
efforts, from development assistance to the strengthening and 
professionalization of the military. 

The United States can and should help Colombia deal with its difficult 
challenges. We have many reasons to be interested in what happens in 
Colombia, and to do what we can to contribute to a more prosperous, stable 
and democratic country. This means engaging with the Pastrana government 
in the most respectful and constructive way. It also means consulting widely 
among our hemispheric neighbors and other friends to mobilize and sustain 
adequate backing for President Pastrana’s approach. It is crucial, however, 
that the support provided by the United States or the international 
community be consistent with and help reinforce the strategic purposes set 
by the Pastrana government. 

As conditions in Colombia deteriorate, Washington’s impulse to “do 
something” and “get tough” is understandable, even legitimate. Such an 
impulse, however, needs to flow from a hard-headed assessment of what 
goals are realistic and feasible, a clear understanding of how far the United 
States is prepared to go, and a rigorous analysis of possible consequences 
and ramifications. Otherwise, the approach taken by the United States risks 
becoming a kind of spasm or conwlsion - rather than a coherent, carefully 
thought out, policy. 
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The United States is, of course, already involved in Latin America’s third 
largest country. Colombia ranks third, after Israel and Egypt, in receiving 
US security assistance. This year, the United States is providing some $289 
million to Colombia in countemarcotics assistance, three time the amount 
we gave in 1998, which had already doubled each of the preceding two 
years. The bulk of the money goes to Colombia’s national police; the 
country’s military receives about $40 million. In addition, the United States 
is sharing intelligence information with the military. 

Few doubt that more - perhaps substantially more - is yet to come. Several 
weeks ago, after meeting in Washington with Colombia’s defense minister 
and armed forces chief. General Barry McCaffrey proposed increasing the 
amount of support to drug-producing countries by $1 billion, nearly $600 
million of which would go to Colombia. General McCaffrey defended his 
proposal by citing the “explosion” in cocaine production and spreading 
insecurity. Fighting drugs, in fact, remains the only rationale for US 
Colombia policy that is politically popular and palatable with the American 
people. 

It is not surprising that some US policy officials are edging toward greater 
support for Colombia’s security forces. The key question, however, is what 
the United States realistically expects to accomplish with such support. Is 
it, in fact, the purpose of US Colombia policy to defeat the guerrillas? Is it 
to reduce drug production? Or is it to enhance the Colombian government’s 
leverage to negotiate peace with the insurgents? 

For many US officials, the answer is simple: all of the above. They regard 
the guerrillas and those involved in the drug trade, producers and traffickers 
alike, as virtually indistinguishable. These groups are in fact interconnected 
in complex ways. But they are distinct and ought to be understood as such. 

Important consequences flow from failing to distinguish between guerrillas 
on the one hand, and drug producers and traffickers, on the other. For one, 
trade-offs among different policy aims tend to be ignored. We should 
realize that not all objectives have equal weight - and not all policies, 
however sound and well-intentioned, can be pursued at the same time. That 
is why we should keep our main objective - improving the Colombian 
government’s capabilities - in sharp focus. Achieving peace with the 
guerrillas, and reducing drug production, will come about only as a 
consequence of that improvement. 
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The evolving US poliey to-ward Colombia raises important human rights 
questions. The country’s human rights-situation is dire. The vast majority 
of all political killings are committed by the country’s expanding 
paramilitary groups. These groups’ links with the armed forces are varied 
and complicated^ often depending on the region. Confrontations between 
the armed forces and the paramilitary groups have been rare. The US law 
requiring any military unit that receives US assistance to be thoroughly 
vetted should be fully honored and enforced. 

What is crucial is to face squarely what military aid to Colombia actually 
means. Should the United States make defeating the guerrillas its main 
goal? If so, how much would that cost and how long would it take? Once 
undertaken, how far is the United States prepared to go? The Colombian 
situation has all of the elements of a “slippery slope,” or “mission creep.” 
But military assistance is, at best, only part of what needs to be a 
comprehensive approach to help Colombia deal with its underlying 
problems. 

That is why a wide-ranging program of reform and reconciliation in 
Colombia is so essential. Increased US support for professionalizing the . 
Colombian armed forces should be seriously considered. But that step 
should be an appendage of a broader strategy designed to strengthen 
democratic institutions and attain political reconciliation. Too often, 
pursuing peace and supporting the military are regarded as mutually 
exclusive goals. They should not be. The false and overdrawn dichotomy 
only further polarizes the already difficult politics of Colombia’s peace 
effort. 

As I mentioned at the outset, the fundamental goal of the United States 
should be to help improve the Colombian government’s capabilities and 
effectiveness, to enable it to negotiate from strength. This is the best way 
we can contribute to the kind of profound institutional change Colombians 
desperately want, and deserve. 
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Mr. Mica. Thank you for your testimony. Mr. Beers, as my den- 
tist said before he was going to take out my wisdom teeth, I’ll try 
to make this as quick and painless as possible. 

Mr. Beers. That was my intent in not reading a longer state- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. Mica. Well, I think you see sort of unanimous consent that 
we want the equipment to get there, that Congress has appro- 
priated a significant amount of money and we keep hearing it over 
and over. It’s now the third largest recipient of foreign aid but the 
equipment isn’t getting there and we still have four upgraded Huey 
II helicopters sitting on the tarmac in Ozark, AL, waiting to be 
shipped. 

Mr. Burton, the chairman of the committee, went through a lit- 
any of delays that we’ve had. Can you tell us where we are? What’s 
our hope of getting these there and the latest timetable? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir, I can. With respect to the 10 Huey heli- 
copters that were being upgraded to the Huey II configuration, we 
began the contracting in March of last year. The delivery of the 
kits, that is, the portion of the plane that has to be installed in the 
older helicopter in order to bring it up, were delivered according to 
a schedule that had been proposed by Bell Helicopter. Those kits 
began arriving in their full form in November of last year. There 
were some delays in some portions of those kits which caused them 
all not to arrive on their original schedule. 

There was also a misestimate with respect to the amount of time 
with which it would take to actually bring the helicopters into the 
configuration required. That is a combination both of taking older 
helicopters, which they were, and bringing them up to full capabil- 
ity, and then also installing the kits. So there was a delay which 
resulted there. 

And third, there was some additional requirements that were re- 
quested by the Colombian National Police after the first two heli- 
copters were supplied in the February timeframe which added 
some time to submitting the design specifications and adding that 
equipment. That amounted to what is for you and for me a delay, 
which is far too long 

Mr. Mica. But they are on the tarmac now 

Mr. Beers. But they are on the tarmac. The first of the four was 
received in June for transportation. The second two were received 
after the middle of July and the fourth is in receipt now. We con- 
tracted for the plane. After we have the three, the Air Force pro- 
vided us with transportation free of charge for next week and that 
is the reason that there are 

Mr. Mica. That’s what I was trying to get to 

Mr. Beers [continuing]. There are four now ready to go. We don’t 
ship normally smaller amounts than four or five. 

Mr. Mica. They’ll be there by next Friday or Saturday. The next 
question would be Congress also authorized and appropriated 
money last year for six Blackhawk helicopters for the Colombian 
National Police. To date, how many of these helicopters have been 
delivered, are actually in Colombia? 

Mr. Beers. Sir, there are no Blackhawk helicopters in Colombia 
at this particular point in time. The money was made available for 
signing contracts in February of this year. The contracts were 
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signed immediately. The Army allowed us to move to the front of 
the line to take Blackhawk helicopters for this particular project. 
The specifications had heen agreed upon during the timeframe 
from the passage of the Western Hemisphere Drug Elimination Act 
until the funds were provided to us in final form, so there was no 
delay with respect to that. 

So the helicopters, we’ll have three of them that will he delivered 
in November and three more which will be delivered in March with 
pilots, mechanics, and spares so that they will all be ready. The Co- 
lombia National Police had neither the pilots nor the spares avail- 
able at the time. They chose not to train on helicopters other than 
the ones which they had ordered so that a possible speeding up of 
the aircraft delivery time with pilots might have been possible. 
That’s their choice and that’s the delivery schedule. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Beers, one of the latest rumors to float is that now 
the lawyers in the State Department have suggested the need for 
an export license to transfer the Blackhawk helicopters to Colom- 
bia. Is that the case? Have you heard that may be required? 

Mr. Beers. No, sir, I have not heard that may be required, but 
we will comply with the law. 

Mr. Mica. We also lost one aircraft, an ARL, airborne reconnais- 
sance low plane, and I think that there have been listed as require- 
ments that we may need as many as 15. We’ve lost one and the 
cost of those is around $30 million a piece. Mr. Sheridan, is there 
going to be a supplemental request for this equipment? 

Mr. Sheridan. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I’m not sure. Cer- 
tainly we have been in discussion with General McCaffrey’s office 
about a possible supplemental and what it would look like within 
the department. We’re certainly looking at the various programs 
that would make good candidates for such a list. Obviously with 
the loss of the ARL, that would be a logical candidate, but it’s pret- 
ty early. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Barr asked the question about if the administra- 
tion was preparing a supplemental — emergency supplemental re- 
quest and he named some agencies. Is your agency working with 
either the drug czar or anyone else from the administration to 
come up with numbers to present to Congress for a new supple- 
mental request or emergency supplemental? 

Mr. Sheridan. I have to be careful, Mr. Chairman, because I’m 
not a Comptroller type and I don’t know what form it will — such 
a thing if it comes to pass, will eventually take but I know we are 
looking at programs right now. We are working with our Comptrol- 
ler. They are in discussions with 0MB but it is very, very early in 
that kind of process and how that all ends up playing out is above 
my pay grade, but we are certainly looking at it. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Beers, you are working on part of that request 
with the drug czar? 

Mr. Beers. We are, sir. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Ledwith, are you involved? Have they asked DEA 
the figures? 

Mr. Ledwith. Sir, I’m not personally involved but I’m aware 
those discussions are under way at the more senior levels of our 
agency and Department of Justice. 
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Mr. Mica. Finally, Mr. Beers, do you have any idea when the 
agency or the drug czar might be coming back to Congress with a 
supplemental request? 

Mr. Beers. Sir, I can’t say with precision when it will be that 
that will be ready. I just don’t know, although I think Congressman 
Sender probably provided us with the most accurate expression of 
how this is all going to take place when he spoke about a mid-Sep- 
tember timeframe. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. 

Mr. Cummings, you’re recognized. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. If I were 
just one of the many people watching this right now on C-SPAN, 
I think I’d be a bit frustrated when we think about sending a space 
capsule all around the — in outer space and then get it to land at 
a precise moment in a precise place. I don’t know that much about 
the military, and then they sit here and they hear all the difficul- 
ties that we are having with these Blackhawk helicopters and the 
Hueys. I tell you. I’m sure it gets kind of frustrating to them and 
I’m sure they’re sitting there right now just kind of scratching their 
heads and there are some of them that are sitting in my district 
probably looking out a window right now as drug deals are taking 
place and they’re tying to put the two together. 

One of the biggest complaints I get in my district is that drugs 
are flowing in but the people in my district own no planes. They 
own no ships, no trains, no buses, and they’re coming from some- 
where. And so when they hear this, and I go back and I say to 
them this afternoon — I’ll be back there in about an hour or two — 
and they say we saw you on C-SPAN and you see, I told you. I 
told you that we should be doing a better job and I heard what 
they said about those Blackhawk helicopters and see, Mr. 
Cummings, and see, they had become very cynical and they believe 
that the government in some instances is almost a part of allowing 
this — these drugs to come into their communities. 

With that statement, let me ask you this, Mr. Beers. You told us 
a moment ago that — correct me if I’m wrong — that we’ll have three 
Blackhawks in November and three more in March; is that right? 

Mr. Beers. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Cummings. And as you were going down the list of the prob- 
lems with the Hueys, you said three things that I have listed here. 
You said there were delays, there was a misestimate, and then 
there were additional requirements. And I’m just trying to figure 
out how — how do we — what happens to us here as we get a little 
frustrated because we come back and — how do we know we’re not 
going to hear the same excuses over and over again? I don’t know 
whether you heard Mr. Ose’s comments a little earlier about his 
frustration because I’ll tell you, I think we’re sort of — we’re pretty 
much in agreement on this. We want to see things happen and this 
is already a slow process up here. But we do like to see things hap- 
pen because people are dying as we speak. People are getting ad- 
dicted as we argue. 

So I’m just trying — can you give us some assurances so that we — 
I always say a lot of times what happens is people get caught up 
in motion, commotion, and emotion and no results. And so the 
question is, is whether when the time comes in November how can 
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we be assured that these Blackhawk helicopters are going to be 
where they’re supposed to be, doing what they’re supposed to do, 
so that people watching this and the Congress can have the kind 
of faith and confidence that they need? Can you understand the 
frustration? 

Mr. Beers. Sir, thank you for the opportunity to respond. I an- 
swered the questions which were asked me. Let me give you the 
answer now that tells the picture of the entire story. 

We have focused on the delivery of some helicopters and they are 
important and I don’t mean to diminish that. Last year INL and 
the Colombian National Police police sprayed 66,000 hectares of 
coca in Colombia. We sprayed 3,000 hectares of opium poppy in Co- 
lombia. This year to date we have sprayed 7,500 hectares of opium 
poppy and we have sprayed 27,500 hectares of coca. That is the ef- 
fort that INL and the Colombian National Police make together. 

In addition to that, we have raided labs. The Colombian National 
Police captured approximately 30 metric tons of cocaine last year 
and they are on a similar pace this year. There has been no delay, 
no delay in the prosecution of the campaign against opium poppy 
for lack of helicopters. We began that campaign in earnest this fall 
and we have not had 1 day that we didn’t fly because those heli- 
copters weren’t there. There are adequate helicopters that are 
there. They are flying when they can fly because of the weather, 
but we still are continuing to make that effort. These helicopters 
will help expand that effort but we also have other needs. What we 
do with most of our money, what we do with most of our support 
is provide assistance to the Colombian National Police and their air 
wing to keep their planes and our planes in the air. These will be 
additional planes. They will help. But there’s been an effort that’s 
been ongoing throughout this period of time. I want these new heli- 
copters to get there as quickly as possible but we will go with what 
we have when we have it and we will continue to make a signifi- 
cant effort, sir. 

Mr. Cummings. I am so glad that I asked you that question so 
that you could say what you just said. We need to hear that. The 
American people need to hear that. And I’m glad you said it the 
way you said it. I really mean that. Because those are the kinds 
of things that we need to know. And I agree with you after you said 
what you just said that maybe we are putting too much of a spot- 
light on one thing and not dealing with all the other good things 
that are happening. Now I feel a little bit better about going back 
to my district this afternoon and I can — I’m sure they’ll quote you. 
They’ll probably even remember your name. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman. I recognize now Mr. Souder, 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Souder. Just so nobody thinks that we just do this to have 
a public debate for television, we’ve argued in hotel lobbies in 
Santiago. We’ve argued in bathrooms. And I have a — I want to 
plunge into some of the particulars and some clarifications but I 
have a couple of particular questions that I want to clarify. Are the 
helicopters to Colombia the top priority? In other words, are they 
designated what I understand is FAD, force activity designator, so 
it’s the top priority in getting military equipment over to places 
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like Chile, Argentina, or other places where we’re not at war? Is 
it the top priority? 

Mr. Beers. We have requested that of the Department of De- 
fense. We have not yet received an answer from that, sir, hut with 
respect to the helicopters themselves with respect to INL’s effort, 
they are our top priority at this point in time in terms of the deliv- 
ery of product here that needs to he down there. 

Mr. SouDER. When did the request go to the Department of De- 
fense? 

Mr. Beers. In June. 

Mr. SoUDER. Mr. Sheridan, do you know why that hasn’t been 
acted on? 

Mr. Sheridan. Congressman, I’ll have to get back to you on that. 
I will check into that. 

Mr. SouDER. Thanks. This is — I mean, this isn’t years at least. 
It’s months, but when there is a war going on and we heard about 
the nature of the crisis, I would hope that we could move as fast 
as we seem to in other areas of the world where we may not have 
the same compelling national police interests, which was an edi- 
torial comment, I realize. 

Another very specific question. We have really struggled with the 
Leahy amendment and how to work with the applications of the 
Leahy amendment, and my understanding is that there was an al- 
legation of a human rights violation lodged against a senior officer 
of a brigade sized Colombian unit, the result of blocking any 
United States assistance to that brigade and that Colombia has 
very few brigade sized units which are capable of conducting offen- 
sive operations, so the strict interpretation of the Leahy amend- 
ment has resulted in weakening their ability, and our ability to do 
that. 

Would you have the State Department’s legal advisor provide 
this committee with some detailed recommendations and legislative 
language to address the current limitations imposed by the Leahy 
amendment? Because we have some belief that they are willing to 
kind of work with this too, that part of the problem here, and I 
have directly talked to their defense ministers and military com- 
manders too as have many others and they are trying to vet the 
units. 

In fact, we have said that we want to be so careful that even 
when there is a complaint lodged, but if a complaint is lodged, are 
there ways we can get the individual separated so we don’t in effect 
shut down a whole brigade because of a complaint lodged against 
one individual? Because if we are in the nature of the crisis that 
we’ve heard about today, this is really micromanaging to the det- 
riment of not only the United States and Colombia but the entire 
world, as we hear it’s going to Europe and everywhere else. 

Mr. Beers. Sir, I will take that question back and we will pro- 
vide you an answer in that regard. Let me say on behalf of the Co- 
lombian Government and our effort to deal with this issue to date, 
part of the reason that you all are hearing about this counter- 
narcotics battalion which is being established now is a realization 
on the part of the government of Colombia in conjunction with con- 
sultations with us to rebuild units in order that these issues are 
not relevant to the discussion of assistance to those kinds of units. 
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That is, I think, a valuable and important move on the part of the 
Government of Colombia that will, even without any change in leg- 
islative language, make this process a lot simpler in terms of our 
ability to certify that the units are eligible for assistance and to 
maintain constant oversight of that as the legislation requires us 
to do. 

Mr. SouDER. Another question I have is that regarding these 
counterdrug battalions, it is my understanding that they’re to be 
activated in December, that there is no particular budget for air 
mobility for these units. I would hope that any supplemental re- 
quest that comes up or emergency requests would address this 
question. We have worked for years. 

I would ar^e we’re at least 3 years behind where we wanted the 
Blackhawks into the CNF and I’m very concerned that those are 
going to be diverted into this other important battalion. I’m not ar- 
guing against it because you have to have both fighting but we had 
a specific intent of Congress and we want to make sure on the 
record that there’s an understanding that there needs to be a budg- 
et for this battalion if we’re going to do that, not transferring what 
we committed to the CNF. 

Mr. Beers. Sir, I can assure you that the Blackhawks that you 
all asked be provided to the CNF will be provided to the CNF and 
the ones that have come off the line will be the ones that will be 
provided. There will be no substitute or any delay caused by any 
displacement for another requirement. 

Let me indicate to you that with respect to the issue of the mo- 
bility of the counternarcotics battalion and the counternarcotics ef- 
fort on the part of the Colombian military that we have proposed 
to them and they have accepted and we are in the process now of 
working through the details an interim lift capability which will in- 
volve the provision of certain helicopters that are within the INL 
inventory to give them an interim lift capability until such time as 
they have the Blackhawks that they would like. 

So we will be doing our part with respect to assets that are al- 
ready within INL’s control in order to make sure that this battalion 
is in a position to move as soon as they’re through with their train- 
ing because, as General McCaffrey said, if you wanted to buy a 
Blackhawk today and you put your money on the table absent any 
other provisions, you have to wait 25 months before that 
Blackhawk comes off the line and is available. 

Mr. SouDER. And I would again hasten to point out that I agree 
with that point, which is why we started this process 4 years ago. 
I am not one who is going to take that real lightly because if we 
would have started this process, we would now be talking about 
how we would be addressing the full 

Mr. Beers. And my ability to have the aircraft in order to pro- 
vide the interim lift capability is a direct result of you and your 
committee’s and this Congress’s efforts to provide us with the re- 
sources and we appreciate that very much. 

Mr. SouDER. I’d like to move — I know Chairman Gilman came in 
so I appreciate giving the extra time here to — ^you made some com- 
ments earlier that I want to clarify and try to put this in context 
briefly or we’re going to get really arcane real fast as we’ve argued 
over even the guns and the bullets in the different helicopters we’re 
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sending down and the cost of the bullets I should say as to which 
gun we were going to do. That first off that I think there’s no dis- 
agreement with your earlier point in response to Mr. Cummings 
that nobody should think that we’ve stopped efforts anywhere 
along the line and that the State Department and the Colombian 
National Police and Colombian Government have been aggressive 
in trying to do what they can with the resources that they have. 

However, we also heard earlier today that this has exploded in 
Colombia and clearly those resources are not sufficient in that as 
we were squeezing, particularly with President Fujimori in Peru 
and President Banzer in Bolivia. We in effect moved the problem 
and we should have been able to anticipate that some because now 
we’re in these 2-year lead times. General Serrano said in fact he 
needs 100 helicopters to effectively do his job because even if 80 
percent of them are flying, the problem has increased, the nature 
of the problem increased, and the interim solution that we worked 
out as we’ve heard, the Bell helicopters and, quite frankly, we had 
some discussion they weren’t in the greatest shape but they were 
in terrible shape and that it costs extra funds. 

I do want to say for the record too as we’ve discussed this a num- 
ber of times, some of the decisions in the alterations were from 
General Serrano. Some of the decisions were in my opinion the 
fault at our end. Certain basic things were not in the helicopters 
that would have been expected to be there. 

Other things we were arguing about changing, we wanted, as 
some people said, the Cadillac version of the guns. There were 
questions about the price of the bullets in relationship to those 
guns and a number of things. Some of the helicopters didn’t even 
come with basic things and that the delays implication here was — 
is that a significant part of the delays were coming because of 
modifications from the Colombia National Police and I believe some 
may have been but even those were because of policy debates here 
as well. Things that would — you would normally expect to have in 
it so they were not unreasonable demands, for example, to have a 
gun or a gun holder or a machine gun holder. There were some 
things that the Colombian National Police were coming back with 
that weren’t kind of extras. They weren’t like electric windows or 
something. They were kind of basic things in helicopters that in my 
opinion we should have had going down. Because I wanted to clar- 
ify because it sounded like they were just being overly picky as op- 
posed to we in effect sent them some shells almost in some of these 
cases. 

Mr. Beers. Sir, if I gave the impression that there was one par- 
ticular area that was the primary area of responsibility for the 
delay, I did not mean to do that and I’m not prepared to assign re- 
sponsibility, first responsibility here, there, or elsewhere. I was 
simply trying to give the committee a sense of the variety of issues 
that caused this. 

First, let me say with respect to the issue of the first two which 
arrived down there, they did not arrive down there without the 
knowledge of the Colombian National Police of what they were 
coming with. When they got down there and saw what they had, 
they had some desires to make some changes. That’s understand- 
able. This was the first time that they had received this. So what 
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we did was to try to make those changes to those helicopters and 
to make sure that the subsequent helicopters also had those 
changes on them. 

Mr. SouDER. Could I ask you a specific question related to that 
specific point, that partly that was an agreement for those heli- 
copters that we struck. It was not originally the request 

Mr. Beers. Are you talking about the Bell 212’s, sir, or are you 
talking about the Huey IIs? 

Mr. SouDER. Both of those were neither their choice. First we up- 
graded the Huey IIs and then we did the Bells because the 
Blackhawks had been delayed for such a long period of time, but 
in those different cases why wouldn’t you have talked to the CNP 
first about that or more informed them because in effect they were 
new in this. Here’s what’s — you said that once they got them, they 
wanted no unreasonable modifications, but why wouldn’t that dis- 
cussion have occurred at the front end? 

Mr. Beers. We did have that discussion beforehand, sir, and 
what I’m saying is when they saw them compared to other heli- 
copters, they had some changes that they thought they wanted to 
have made and that’s what we tried to do was to make those 
changes so they would be available for them. There was nothing 
that was withheld from them. These are discussions that we have 
with them on a regular basis about what it is that we purchase and 
provide for them. We don’t just give them things that we think that 
they need without talking with them. 

Mr. SoUDER. I realize the chairman’s been very generous. I 
would just like to say that part of this I think is that they are in 
this case the — they are adjusting as best they can to get the best 
resources they can from us and then — but it is not — because they 
say we would like this upgraded or compared — they get new heli- 
copters and say hey, we thought we would like these to be like the 
other INL does not mean they’re holding up the process. It means 
that to some degree they’re having to take what they can and then 
seek out upgrades from us and we need to continue to work 
through that. I’ll yield back. 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. That is absolutely our intent as well, to 
work this as quickly as possible, to get them the equipment as 
quickly as possible and to get it to them in the form that they want 
it in. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman from Indiana. I’d now like to 
recognize the chairman of the International Relations Committee, 
also a member of our subcommittee, Mr. Gilman from New York. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Again, I can’t thank you 
enough for continuing with this concern on our narcotics strategy 
and what we can do to help Colombia. I regret I had to leave to 
go to another meeting, but I’m pleased I was able to get back here 
for this panel. 

Secretary Beers, we’re now convinced that we’re going to try to 
provide to General Serrano all of the helicopters that he needs. 
He’s talked about if he had 100 helicopters, he could eradicate the 
whole crop within a 2-year period. Are we going to be supportive 
of that request? 

Mr. Beers. Sir, General Serrano has never requested 100 heli- 
copters from me. I will talk to him about that, but I can’t say I’ve 
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ever heard about that. We certainly talked on a regular basis, in- 
cluding earlier this week, with respect to various levels of requests. 
I have no requests for 100 helicopters. 

Mr. Gilman. It was my impression that his staff had shared that 
information. 

Mr. Beers. I have not ever seen that request, sir. I will check 
with my staff, but I can’t say that I’m aware of it. 

Mr. Gilman. If a request comes to you, will you be able to sup- 
port his request? 

Mr. Beers. We will with the available funds look if we can fulfill 
that request. I can’t commit to you 100 helicopters because I have 
to figure out how to pay for them or we have to figure out how to 
pay for them. 

Mr. Gilman. We’ll work with you if you’re in agreement that this 
has to be done and you come back with us with a proposal. I’m sure 
that a number of the members on this committee particularly will 
try to be of help to you. 

Mr. Beers. I appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Gilman. Secretary Beers, as to the helicopters assigned to 
Colombia; 23 are in flying status and 15 are not flying because of 
maintenance problems and lack of parts. Just in June 1998 you as- 
sured us that any twin engine helicopters going down there, and 
I quote you, will not be hangar queens and yet he’s got about 15 
that are “hangar queens” right now. A year and several million dol- 
lars later only two of the six INL provided Bell 212’s are flying. 

Can you tell us what we can do to beef that up, this situation 
momentarily, without waiting for a whole new process to go 
through to get additional flying equipment? 

Mr. Beers. Sir, with respect to the six Bell 212’s which were pro- 
vided, it is correct that today on the flight line two are available 
to fly. Of the remaining four, one was crashed not too long ago and 
has been destroyed. Of the other, the second was the subject of a 
hard landing by the Colombian National Police, which has caused 
significant damage to the plane. That plane is currently being re- 
paired by us and them, and we will put it back on the flight line 
as soon as it is available. 

With respect to the other two, one is down for scheduled mainte- 
nance; the other one is down for a fuel cell replacement process, 
which is under way on a priority basis. 

With respect to the helicopters, other than the one which was 
crashed and the one which had the hard landing which has had to 
be taken out of service, that is with respect to five until just re- 
cently and with respect to four now, the operational readiness rate 
of those helicopters has been at about 65 percent, which exceeds 
the operational readiness rate of any other element of the Colom- 
bian National Police Air Service. 

So to say that something was a hanger queen by definition never 
flies. These Bell 212’s fly. They don’t fly every day, but no plane 
does. They have to spend some time in maintenance. You roughly 
fly for an hour and maintain something like that for 2, 3, 4, 5 
hours, depending upon the aircraft. 

So I believe that I delivered helicopters that were fly able, and 
that they have been flyable within the terms of what one would 
normally expect out of helicopters. 
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Mr. Gilman. Secretary Beers — and I appreciate your response. If 
that’s a normal kind of problem, these maintenance problems, 
crashes, et cetera — if he has only 23 that are flyable right now, it 
would seem to me that we would want to add something on an ex- 
pedient manner to give them more air capability, rather than wait 
for a whole new project. Can’t we move some additional equipment 
down now? 

Mr. Beers. Sir, we will talk with the Colombian National Police 
and see what we can do. 

Mr. Gilman. We would welcome that, and anything we can do to 
assist them in what they’re trying to do I think would be helpful. 
And if we’re worried about the massive amount of illicit narcotics 
coming out of that country, whatever we can do to help them inter- 
dict, that would be very helpful and to eradicate it at the same 
time. 

Are you going to be making a new budgetary request for the year 
2000, and will that be in addition to what you’ve asked for this 
year? Is it going to be an increase? What will be your budgetary 
requests for the coming year? 

Mr. Beers. For fiscal year 2000? 

Mr. Gilman. Yes, fiscal year 2000. 

Mr. Beers. With respect to the discussions which are currently 
under way which General McCaffrey spoke of and others have spo- 
ken of, there is a review under way of what the situation in Colom- 
bia is like, and as we come to the conclusion of that review, we will 
be back to inform you of what our views are on that. But at this 
particular point in time, I can’t tell you that there will or will not 
be a budget request, because that hasn’t been decided yet, and it’s 
not my position to say anything about that, sir. 

But we will — as General McCaffrey promised to you, be back to 
you when we have 

Mr. Gilman. What is your general thinking right now? Knowing 
what the problem is and knowing the inadequacy of what we’ve 
been doing up to date, what is your thoughts? Are you thinking 
about an increase right now or a decrease? 

Mr. Beers. Sir, I’m not at liberty to tell you what the delibera- 
tions within the administration are. 

Mr. Gilman. I’m asking what your recommendations would be. 

Mr. Beers. I understand, sir, and I’m part of an administration 
and part of a team. In my written statement, I submitted that I 
think and we all at the State Department believe that this situa- 
tion in Colombia is a very serious situation and needs very careful 
review. Anything that we do in Colombia — and we have heard from 
a variety of members of the committees about how difficult the 
choices will be. You’ve also heard from witnesses about how dif- 
ficult the choices would be. 

It would be premature at this point in time for me to tell you 
what the recommendation could or should be, in part because part 
of this process is critically dependent upon what the Colombian 
Government is prepared to do and thinks. And while General 
McCaffrey has had one round of discussions and Under Secretary 
Pickering will have another round of discussions next week, all of 
that is part of building the process to the point that we actually 
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have something that we have come to a judgment on and some- 
thing that we’re prepared to do. 

And at this point in time, Congressman, I’m not in a position to 
tell you what that ought to be. 

Mr. Gilman. Well, I would like to recommend — I’m sure my col- 
leagues would like to recommend to you that we make certain that 
we provide the kind of resources that are needed down there to ac- 
complish what we’re seeking to do and that’s to eradicate the sup- 
ply and to interdict the supply coming to our Nation. 

Mr. Beers. Thank you, sir. We appreciate the support you’ve 
given us over the years. 

Mr. Gilman. Let me thank you, Mr. Beers. 

Now, let me refer now to Mr. Sheridan of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

As you know, Mr. Sheridan, we helped the Mexican military ob- 
tain 70 or more excess Hueys several years ago. We’ve now been 
informed that they plan to rid themselves of nearly 50 of these old 
choppers. Can’t we arrange to have some of those choppers that are 
still operational be upgraded to superHuey status by use by the po- 
lice in Colombia to fight drugs at a fairly reasonable cost to us, 
since the Mexicans are about to unload those? 

Mr. Sheridan. Well, let me first say that, regarding the heli- 
copters in Mexico, it is the case that we are bringing them back. 
There will be, I believe, 20 that will remain. But I have to be very 
clear that that Department of Defense authorities do not allow us 
to spend funds for upgrading helicopters and then transferring 
them to a third party. We’re not permitted to do that. What we 
usually end up doing is working with Randy on those kinds of ar- 
rangements. 

Mr. Gilman. Well, it seems you’re pretty close to each other even 
at this table. 

Mr. Beers. And with our discussions about budgets and activi- 
ties and programs, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gilman. But let’s talk about the efficiency of this kind of a 
project. Here you’re taking 50 choppers back from Mexico. When 
will they be back with us? 

Mr. Sheridan. They will be back soon. 

Mr. Gilman. How soon? 

Mr. Sheridan. If my latest information is correct, the first ones 
will be moved back by truck imminently, if not already departed 
Mexico. 

Mr. Gilman. So some are on their way already. 

Mr. Sheridan. Yeah, could be. 

Mr. Gilman. What will it take to make them operational for Co- 
lombians? 

Mr. Beers. Money. 

Mr. Gilman [continuing]. How much would it take to make these 
operational? 

Mr. Sheridan. I think the first step — and we will have them 
back in a central facility. The first step will be a very detailed ex- 
amination, tail number to tail number, just to 

Mr. Gilman. Just approximately what would it take to make one 
of these operational? Most of them are operational now, as I under- 
stand it. 
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Mr. Sheridan. Especially to upgrade, probably a couple million, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Beers. The upgrades, sir, the kit alone is $1.4 billion. 

Mr. Gilman. For each chopper. 

Mr. Beers. For each helicopter. To make a Huey II out of it. To 
make them operational 

Mr. Gilman. I’m not talking about making the Huey II. 

Mr. Beers. I’m trying to answer that, sir. 

With respect to making them operational, it is entirely depend- 
ent upon the review that Brian’s people have to make to see what 
the repairs required are. But the general review that we and they 
conducted earlier was that they were in pretty bad shape. 

Mr. Gilman. What would you estimate — ^you both are experts. 
What do you estimate it would cost to make a chopper of that na- 
ture operational to send it back down to Colombia? 

Mr. Beers. $300,000 to $500,000 a chopper, if they are in as bad 
a shape as they are supposed to be. 

Mr. Gilman. How much would a new chopper cost? 

Mr. Beers. There isn’t a new Huey IH. 

Mr. Gilman. The similar. 

Mr. Beers. 412 runs on the order of $6 to $8 million. 

Mr. Gilman. So there’s a substantial savings between the $6 to 
$8 million to the $300,000 or $400,000 of making these operational. 
Can’t we explore the possibility of rehabing these choppers and 
sending them back to help Colombia while we’re waiting for Black 
Hawks to be sent down? 

I’m going to ask you to explore that and get back to our commit- 
tee. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, if you would submit a re- 
port to our committee with regard to the possibility of utilizing 
these choppers for the purposes that we’re seeking and that’s to up- 
grade General Seranno’s efforts in Colombia. 

And I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Well, I want to thank you and the other members who 
have participated with us today. I also want to thank our panelists. 
We called you to testify so that we could work together to solve 
some of these problems. 

There is a level of frustration as a result of not being able to get 
the equipment to Colombia and the resources so that we could as- 
sist the Colombians, bring this situation under control. It certainly 
is in the vital interests of the United States when we have had last 
year over 14,000 Americans die from drug-related deaths, and 
that’s just part of the number, and doubling in the number of her- 
oin and overdose deaths. 

Mr. Cummings and I have served together for so long, and he 
tells me that the DEA reports 39,000 heroin addicts in Baltimore, 
he tells me it’s closer to 60,000, which is almost 10 percent of the 
population, an incredibly staggering amount. And when I go home. 
I’m met by mothers — I have been met by mothers who have lost 
a child — I come from an affluent area in central Florida, and I’m 
accosted by mothers who’ve lost a son or a daughter, and it’s very 
hard for me to respond. And some of them have taken heroin, 
maybe this high, pure, deadly heroin one time and die as a result. 
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So it’s affecting everyone, and dramatically the cost is in the bil- 
lions and billions to this Nation. So we’re trying to stop drugs at 
their source. 

In September, we will be doing hearings on the southwest bor- 
der. We’re also anticipating hearings on our drug education pro- 
gram, where we funded $195 million, and we’re going to see how 
that money has been spent. And we will also be doing hearings on 
the substance abuse programs, our grants through HHS, our health 
grants and other drug programs. That will be in September. 

I have a request for an additional statement to be entered into 
the record, this one by myself. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. John L. Mica follows:] 
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Comments of Congressman John Mica (R., Fla.) 
in Honor of Captain Jose A. Santiago, U.S. Army 

6 August 1999 

As the Chairman of the House Government Reform’s Criminal Justice 
Drag Policy and Human Resources Subcommittee, I want to take this 
opportunity to recognize the five United States Army Soldiers who 
died in the line of duty while on an anti narcotics mission in southern 
Colombia on July 2y\ 1999. 

These Soldiers, Captain Jennifer J. Odom, Captain Jose A. Santiago Jr., 
Chief Warrant Officer Thomas G. Moore, Specialist T. Bruce Cluff 
and Specialist Ray E. Krueger; embodied all that is good about the 
United States. They chose to serve their country and they chose to 
go in harm’s way to protect their country. I am inspired by their 
dedication and I am humbled by their sacrifices. 

One of these brave Soldiers, Captain Jose Anthony Santiago Jr., hailed 
from the Orlando area, just outside my distiict. He came from an 
area that is being overwhelmed with drugs from Colombia. He died 
defending his country from the poison that is destroying our youth. 
He died in Colombia where he took the battle to the source zone. 
Captain Santiago was bom in New York, attended Osceola High 
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School in Kissimmee, Oviedo High School and Evans High School in 

Orlando. A graduate of the University of Central Florida, he served 
faithftilly in the United States Army for nearly ten years with a 
distinguished record. 

Captain Santiago is survived by his wife, Cynthia and daughters 
Cristina, 12, and Laura, 6. He is remembered by his friends, family 
members and fellow soldiers as an American hero who paid the 
ultimate sacrifice to protect his beloved country. The United States is 
blessed to have Soldiers such as Captain Santiago and his crewmates 
who were lost in Colombia doing their duty. 
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Mr. Mica. Without objection, we will also, and with the permis- 
sion of the minority, leave the record open for additional state- 
ments and questions for 3 weeks. And I might say that we have 
substantial additional questions. I don’t think we’ve even scratched 
the surface of them for both the Department of State and Defense 
on this issue. So they will be submitted and be made part of the 
record. 

There being no further business to come before the subcommittee 
on criminal justice, drug policy and human resources, I declare this 
meeting adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:24 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dennis J. Kucinich, Hon. Dana 
Robrabacher, Hon. Roscoe Bartlett, and additional information sub- 
mitted for the hearing record follow:] 
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Opening Statement for 
Dennis J. Kucinich 

Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources subcommittee 
9am on August 6fli 1999 

Mr. Chairman, fellow committee members, and members of the panel, I 
welcome the committee in holding this important inquiry on the response 
to the narcotics threat from Columbia, a response that is running at a cost 
of billions of dollars in aid. This money is not only adversely affecting the 
farmers who produce the crops, which are essential to their livelihood, but 
is also proving to be unsuccessful in the eradication of drug supplies. 
Despite extensive herbicide spraying, coca leaf production has increased 
by 50% since 1996. It is obvious that the current situation regarding 
Columbia is not working and a viable alternative must be sought. I look 
forward to hearing from the views of the panelists on the current 


situation. 
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Time Line - Super Hueys (Huey H’s) for Colombian National Police (CNP) to fight drugs 

• September 11, 1996 Hearing full HIRC, Overall U.S. Counter Narcotics Policy Towards 
Columbia. 

State Department INL Director, “ ... The U.S. Government will commit .... to deliver as 
soon as possible, without delay to the Colombian National Police an equal number ,11, of UH 
IH Huey’s, .... which will be converted to Huey It’s to improve lift range and high altitude 
performance.” 

• October 16, 1996 State Department Letter to Chairman Gilman following September 1 1, 
1996 hearing and September 17“', 1996, Gilman letter to the State Department. 

“.... 12 UH-IH helicopters for the CNP have been included in the FY 96 Section 506 (a) 

(2) draw down As you know it is our intention to convert a number of UH-IH helicopters to 

the so called “Super Huey” configuration for the CNP.” 

• June 8, 1998 State Department Letter to Chairman Gihnan on aid to Columbia 
“The State Department has begun to upgrade the UH-IH helicopters to ‘Super Huey’ 

stams, and based on the terms of the contract we expect to have 10 fiilly upgraded helicopters by 
Spring 1999. In fact we hope to have 5 helicopters by year’s end.” 

• February 12, 1998 Washington Times State Department Official quoted. 

“There have been long standing plans to upgrade Super Hueys. We plan to do 10 

helicopters this year (1998)” 

• March 3, 1999 Hearing HIRC Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere “Anti-Dmg 
Efforts in the Americas” 

State Department Assistant Secretary INL Rand Beers, on Huey IIs, “ the next shipment 
in May 1999, although I have asked if have asked if we can possibly move that up.” ... “Five 
(more) will be delivered in June 1999, five in December 1999, and six in January 2000.” 

• May 7, 1999, State Department staff fax to HIR committee staff. 

“INL expects the next shipment of four Huey IIs to arrive in Columbia in late June or 
early July, rather than in May as originally projected.” 

• June 29,1999, HIRC Staff Inquiry of State Department Legislative Affairs 
“End of July, 4 Huey IIs to Columbia” 

• July 12“' letter to Chairman Gilman from the State Department 

“At this time, we anticipate the contractor will have four more Huey IIS ready for 
shipment to Colombia in late July.” 

NfilResult 

• July 31"' 1999 came and past without any delivery of Huey IIs to the Colombian National 
Police. We are now at August 6“' and we still have only 2 Super Hueys on the Colombian 
National Police “flight line” to fight drugs at their source. 
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Statement of Congiessman Dana Rohrafaacher 
American Military Casualties in Colombia 
House Government Reform and Oversight Committee 
August 6, 1999 


Mr. Chairman: 

I commend your leadmsMp in conducting tMs important hearing on the escalating 
war against narco-terrorism in Colombia. The grim reality of diis campaign, which is 
vital to stability in our hemisphere and ultimately to United States national security, has 
gone largely unnoticed in America’s media. The campaign by the narco-tenorists to 
control Colombia has caused great suffering to the people of Colombia and has resulted in 
hundreds of deaths of that country’ s counter-drug forces. That growing conflict was 
brought home to America's heartland last week with the recovery in the jungles of 
Colombia of the bodies of five U.S. service members who perished in the crash of an 
aitciafi of die U.S. Army’s 204“’ Military Intelligence Battalion. They honorably gave 
their lives in service to our country. 

Compounding this tragedy, nobody &om the White House was at Dover Air Force 
Base to honor the return of the soldiers’ bodies when they were retotned from Colombia. 
Robert Novak re po rts that the family of one of the deceased soldiers. Captain Jennifer 
Odom, was frustrated that Defense Department did not return their phone calls in a timely 
manner during the period when the airplane was missing. There has been no ofScial 
eoxnment from the White House to express sorrow or condolence to the families. This 
lack of compassion underscores the Clinton administration’s woefully inadequate 
countcr-dcug policy, whether it be to address domestic consumption cht to provide 
assistance in the li& and death military stniggle in source countries. 

Our nation owes a debt of gratitude to all of our brave military men and women, 
I>nig Enfijrceinent Agency agents and Customs agents who are on the front line of this 
vicious narco-leiror war. Although they are not eligible for awards of the Purple Heart 
due to file undeclared war, we owe a special debt of giatitude to those who perished in the 
RC-7 aircraft on July 23, 1999: Captain Jennifer Odom, Captain Jose A. Santiago. Chief 
Warrant Officer Thomas G. Moore, Specialist Bruce Cluff and Specialist Ray E. Krueger. 
May tiiey rest in peace and may we in the Congress be worfiiy of fiieir ultimate sacrifice 
by our policy decisioas. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
ROSCOE BARTLETT (R, Md.) 

There is no doubt in anyone’s mind that the United States is 
waging an international war on drugs. The stark reality came 
home to us last week when the bodies of five heroic 
SOLDIERS were recovered in the mountains of Colombia. 
When the United States sends it’s sons and daughters 
forward to defend our national interests... it is done with 
full resolve and the determination to achieve VICTORY . 
VICTORY is the ONLY objective worthy of the efforts of 
Our men and women in uniform. 

When they fall in the line of duty, they are to be recognized 
for their actions. This sadly, has not been the case of the 
“FORGOTTEN FIVE” of the U.S. Army’s 204*. Military 
Intelligence Battalion who gave their lives in the service of 
their country in our war on drugs. 
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I ask all the members of this Committee to examine the 
issue of “The Narcotics Threat from Colombia” in this 
hearing today. It is far too important to wait for the current 
Administration to take action . 

The efforts of those terribly decent young SOLDIERS are too 
important to just push aside, as it appears it has been done 
now. The continuing efforts of our Servicemen and women 
and brave D.E.A. agents in Colombia cannot be abandoned. 
As a nation that sent the likes of Captain Jeimifer Odom, 
Captain Jose A. Santiago, Chief Warrant Officer Thomas G. 
Moore, Specialist Bruce Cluff and Specialist Ray E. Krueger 
Into harm’s way... we can do no less. 
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CangrtS^ of tbt ^SnitclJ S)tates 

ISSIa^CngtQn. 20515 
August 3, 1999 


The Honorabie William Jefferson Clinron 
The Wliitc Hciuse 
Washmgtors. DC 20500 


Dcur Mr. President: 

We are deeply concerned by the rapidly detcrioraling political, economic, and 
sscuriiy siiualton in Cuinmhia. The expansion of the FaRC insurgency and the erosloa 
of the Colombian economy arc now directly threatenine democracy in Colombia, a 
development which, if unchecked, will have severe implications for the United State.s of 
America. We believe that now is the time for the Administration to reach out to the 
Congress and the American people to develop a comprehensive plan to respond to this 
emergency situation in this strategically important democracy located just hours fi'om our 
borders. 

We would like to hear from you and your senior advisors now on immediate step.s 
that can be taken to rcg*'tin a secure tind stable envimnmeni in Colombia’s cities and 
countryside, restore investor confidence in the economy both in Colombia and 
internationally, and replenish our constrained efforts to eliminate Colombia's huge 
coetdne and heroin production zones. 

Measures that merit urgent and serious consideration by both of our branches of 
government include the following: 1) enltanccmcnt of regional counterd/ug intelligence 
programs and capabilities; 2) significant upgrades in iraining and equipment for 
Colombia’s police and militaiy counterdrug operations; 3) intensification of heroin and 
cocaine eradication efforts, including the early deployment of mycuherbieides in FARC 
and ELN controlled zones; 4) enhancements to the Colombian component of the regional 
airbridge interdiction program; S) acquisiciort of at least one secure airfield in or near 
Colombia to replace the loss of Howard Air Force Base in Punumu. 

As we are sure you recognize, the collapse of democracy in Colombia and the 
emergence of a narco-siato south of our border would be an extremely serious threat to 
our national security. We look forward lo your response. 
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PATSY T. MINK 

SECOND C STRICT, HAWAII 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
THE WORKFORCE 
Early Childhood, Youth and 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 


2135 Rayburn House Ornce Building 
Washington, DC 20515-1102 
(202) 225-4906 
FAX: (202) 225-4987 
)itlp://www.house.gov/writereD/ 


DISTRICT OFFICE- 

5104 Prince Kuhio Federal Building 
P.O. Box 60124 
Honolulu, HI 96850-4977 
(808) 541-1986 
FAX: 1808) 538-0233 


Congress of tfje ®ntteti States 

^ouSE n( iRtpresfentatibES 

WaStimBton. ®£ 20515-1102 
August 20, 1999 



COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM 


DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS EDUCATION 
AGENDA TASK FORCE, Co-ChaiR 


BIG ISLAND: (808) 935-3756 
MAUI: (808) 242-1818 

“'“"The Ronorable John L. Mica, Chair 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy & Human Resources 
B373 FRayburn House Office Building 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Carlos Salinas, Advocacy Director of Latin America and the Caribbean Amnesty 
International USA, sent the enclosed questions to my office. 

Please include this letter in the official record of the Government Reform Subcommittee 
on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources hearing entitled “The Narcotics 
Threat from Colombia," held on Augusts, 1999. 

Thank you for your assistance in this matter. 


Very truly yours. 




PATSY T. MINK 
Member of Congress 


PiniBTED ON RECYClfh PAFCft 
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AMNESTY 

INTERNATIONAL 

USA 


12 August 1999 


Via facsimile 

Dear Congresswoman Mink, 


600 Pennsylvartei Avenue, SE. S'" Floor. Washington. OC 200C3 
Pftone (202) • Fjw (202> 54E-7K2 

iwow.suTiri^styuaa.OfB 



1 would like to ask youto raise s few questions the record of the August 6 hearing on 
Co3<Hnbia by the Go>^ianeat Reform and Oversight Subcommiiiee on Criminal Justice, 
Drug Polity and Human lUsources. Chairman Mica stated that he would keep the reccrrd 
open for three weeks, for ttocuTnerits and questions. 


As the policy on Colombia is centered on combating die scourge of sarcotrafiickkig, it is 
important that thO componaats of this problem be examased. The hearing focused a great 
deal on (he involvement of the armed opposition groups in Ms illegal end haemfUi 
business. Yet ihe XJrug Eaforcemeat Admtoistratioc In its presentation stated *as 
paramiiitary groups were also involved ta die drug trade. 'However there was scant 
mention or discussion of what should be done about ihemi This is troubling since the 
paramilitary groups ate allies of flie Colomtriaa security forces. Yet the policy discussion 
impltes riiat tiicsc scamty forces wouW rccdvc a sutetestial iacroasc in US aid! 

So I hope you can ask die foUoi^if qu^ons for the record of die DEAt 

1 . Which pammilitery groups are Inwlved in the dnig tnafe? 

2. What is the extent of involvement of each of these paranrilltary groiqsa in the drug 
trade? 

3. How muchmon^ do each of Ihe paramilitary groups cam fioci tbs drug trade? 

4. What is the C^ombta^ Army dofing to comb^ dse paratniHtauy groups? , 

5. Have there been any anned confrontations between the Colombian Army and the 
^ramnitary groups in the past two years, and if so, when and where? 

Ouf main, iaterest ia the paraxailiiaty groups Stems from die feet that these groups arc 
regxaisible for die ovwwiudming number of atrocities in tiiis dirty Colombian war. And 
yet tirey cany out tirair afirocities tatimpedal by the ColomWan seciaity feroes. Sir»c the 
policy diitsction is to j'rwmase the cajracity of the Colombian state to confront tlis allies of 
(h« tiarooiraJlickers, it is puaaSing why no one ra^isons the feet that the hey ally of the 
Coinsibias. socurity feresis is also involved in tiie drug trade. 

To help the Colombian Army is to help the paramilitaries. We hope you can help achieve 
Claris (m the part of the Admidstration about thb central feet 
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